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THE WONDERFUL PURSE OF GOLD■«- 


Rugby at Rugby 



It is just a hundred years since the typically English game of Rugby football was born on the 
Close at Rugby School, and here we see a match in progress on the very ground where it was 
started by a schoolboy, as described on page 4 


How the Boy Scouts Saved the Cattle 


KING OF GIANTS 

BIGGEST LAND MAMMAL 
OF ALL TIME 

The Monster Rhinoceros that 
Browsed on the Tree-Tops 

BUILDING UP A BROKEN SKULL 

What was the biggest animal that 
ever walked the Earth ? So far as is 
known it was the baluchitherium, a 
monster rhinoceros which lived in Asia 
and browsed on the tops of trees. 

It could reach as high as the biggest 
giraffe now living—iS feet at least— 
but it was not at all a slender animal, 
with a greatly extended neck, like the 
giraffe. The baluchitherium was a 
Goliath, among beasts. Its shoulders 
reached 13 feet or more from the ground, 
two feet higher than the biggest African 
elephants of today, and its weight was 
probably 16 or 20 tons, as against the 
three or four tons of the largest rhino¬ 
ceros now living. 

A Wonderful Find 

Baluchitherium means " wild beast of 
Baluchistan,’* and this name was given 
to it because the first fossil bones of the 
giant were found, in 1911, in Baluchistan, 
on the western.confines of India. 

■ A graduate of Cambridge University, 
Mr. C. Forster Cooper, first discovered its 
remains, but-as there were only three, 
vertebrae of the neck, and a few small 
fragments of the leg and* foot bones, the 
animal could not be reconstructed. 

( -There. the matter remained till last 
year, ‘ when an' American : scientific 
expedition exploring in Mongolia found 
not only foot bones and other fragments 
of the skeleton of the balucliitherium, 
but a . broken skull almost complete. 

It took several days to dig this out 
of .the ground. . Great, care had to, be 
taken, as there were 360 pieces, but these 
were all safely recovered, packed with- 
skill, and sent off to the Museum \of 
Natural History in New York for exam¬ 
ination and reconstruction. 

Skull as Big as Four Men 

The tedious work of piecing together 
the 360 fragments into a complete skull 
was finished after the expenditure of 
much skill and patience on the part of 
the experts, and from this skull and the 
other bones they were .then, able to 
reconstruct the animal and show what 
it looked like’when it roamed the fertile 
plains of Mongolia and Tibet, three 
million years or more ago. 

That it browsed on the tops of trees 
is. clear from the shape and character 
of its teeth. 

The skull of the baluchitherium, 
though small for the size of its body, was 
really immense, and the specimen recon¬ 
structed from the fossilised fragments 
is as great -as the bodies of four big men. 
So gigantic was the animal that the 
biggest rhinoceros of today could walk 
under it while it was standing. 

Nothing else so big, as far as is known, 
has ever walked on the Earth 


T he Boy Scouts of Hawaii have accom¬ 
plished a great feat.. They have 
carried out a great drive of more than 
ten thousand goats, and saved a wide 
stretch of threatened pasture for cattle. 

There are more than a hundred 
thousand wild goats on the Island of 
Hawaii, and generally these keep to the 
mountains, where they do little harm, 
Recently, however, owing to the long 
drought, they left the parched mountain 
tops and came down by the thousand 
into the pasture lands. \ 

The graziers were alarmed for their, 
herds of cattle, for goats are great eaters, 
and if they remained they would eat up 
the whole of the food of the cattle. 
What could be done ? - ’ 

A bright idea struck one of the 
graziers.' Why not enlist the Boy 
Scouts to drive the goats away into a 
peninsula close by, where they could be 
imprisoned and caught ? The Scout 
Commissioner for Hawaii was consulted, 
and he agreed. Two hundred . Boy 
Scouts were assembled, and these were 
spread out in a living line ten miles long. 


Many of the boys were quite young— 
only ten or el even years old—and at the 
first attempt the goats broke through; 
but at the second attempt the drive was 
a success, and alt the goats were herded 
into the peninsula.* 

The drive was a great feat of endur¬ 
ance. Each boy carried.only a quart of 
water and an extra pair of shoes, for it 
was decided that their meal should be 
taken together .after the drive at two 
o’clock in the afternoon. As the Scouts 
started at six o’clock in the morning this 
meant a long and difficult tramp over 
sharp and rough lava for eight hours. 
A few boys fell out, but most of them 
kept on the run all the time, and even¬ 
tually sat down to the well-earned meal 
several hours late. 

All the time the Sun had been pouring 
down fiercely ; and certainly' no men 
could have stood so strenuous a test 
better than did these Boy Scouts. 

The work done was of great value to 
the island, and it would have been diffi¬ 
cult apart from the services of a well- 
organised body like the Scouts. 


THE BIRD THAT 
CAME TO RADCLIFFE 

A STORY FOR THE 
LEGEND MAKERS 

Curious Visitor on a High 
Chimney near Manchester 

THE WHAT-IS-IT ? 

We may be almost sure that in the future 
records of Radcliffe village there will be the 
legend of the Radcliffe Eagle. This is the 
story from which it will grow. 

For some weeks in September and 
October the boys and girls of Radcliffe, 
near Manchester, were very interested 
in a large bird which selected for its 
lodging-place a wide coping-stone near 
the top of the highest chimney in the 
town, the chimney of the East Lan¬ 
cashire Paper Mill, rising to a height of 
about 250 feet. 

There this uninvited guest, remained, 
safe from molestation, while hundreds 
of people looked up at it daily with 
curious eyes. The bird was variously 
described as an eagle, a stork, and a 
heron; blit as no one seemed quite sure 
of it the visitor came to be known among 
the children as/the.What-is-it ? 

The Frightened Pigeons 

As the pigeons refused to leave thc-ii* 
cotes it was evident that their instincts 
had sensed a bird of prey, while the 
visits of this mysterious bird to the 
large reservoir at Elton seemed to 
indicate that it was a heron. Yet those 
who saw it fly were convinced that it 
was really a stork. 

One of our correspondents at Rad¬ 
cliffe sends us the following notes on the 
mystery bird; 

An ornithologist of the district says. 
that the bird is a heron, and lie thinks it 
is a member of a family which is desert¬ 
ing its Lake District haunts because of 
the removal of timber. 

'Herons Driven from Home 

I incline to that view myself, as I 
learn that there is a heronry at Bassen- 
thwaite Water—a picturesque lake in 
Cumberland four miles long, and that 
the herons there are restless and dis¬ 
turbed by woodcutters who are cutting 
dowii many trees where the birds have 
their haunts. Further, a similar bird 
settled for a few days on a factory 
chimney in the Calder Valley, on the. 
other side of the Pennine Range from 
here—somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Mytholmroyd. . • 

The mystery is not cleared up, but 
this explanotion, being the most feasible 
yet advanced, is gaining favour among 
the peoplaof the district. 

The chimney is so high that observa¬ 
tion of a detailed nature has hardly been 
possible, and, now that the bird has 
gone, it remains a mystery, which, as one 
local writer says, will doubtless take its 
place in folklore as the Radcliffe Eagle, 
along with the Lancashire Witches and 
other local legends. 
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OLDEST MONEY-BOX 
IN BRITAIN 


ACORNS THAT HAVE 
GROWN INTO OAKS 


RUNABOUTS FOR HALF A MILLION FOLK 
THE CLOUDS ? CHANGE COUNTRIES 


FLINT PURSE HID BEFORE 
CHRIST WAS BORN 


THE SHELTERING TREE 
OF LIBERTY 


The Day of the Small Plane 
FLYING AT A FARTHING A MILE 


The Pretty Story that Comes 
from Rochester 

NEW TREASURE FOR AN 
OLD HOUSE 

One of the prettiest stories we have 
ever heard conies from Rochester, in 
Kent. It is about a little treasure just 
put on view in the museum. 

About : ten years ago a workman 
digging close . by Gad’s . Hill, near 
Rochester, found a flint nodule about 
an inch and three-quarters across. 

He cleaned it. carefully, and then he 
saw that the nodule was hollow and 
had been plugged with clay, and 
sticking -out of the . clay was a scrap 
of bright metal. Gently he worked at 
the clay, and picked it out bit by bit. 
Then he turned the nodule upside-down, 
and out of it rolled eleven gold coins. 

The coins were presently taken .to 
the British .Museum, and examined, 
and it was found,that they belonged to 
a period three centuries before Jesus, and 
wore copies of Greek coins. 

Secured for Rochester 

The people of Rochester were afraid 
that the coins and the quaint money¬ 
box might be kept in the British 
Museum, but they have a good friend 
in Mr. Colc^Finch, engineer to the 
waterworks at Luton, close by, and, to 
their delight, Mr. Coles-Fincli was able 
to secure the treasure for them. 

Mr. G. E. Dibley, the director of the 
museum, has put the nodule and the 
coins on view, , and, knowing how 
pleased the C.N. readers would be, has' 
written to tell, us about it, so that very 
soon boys and. girls all over the world 
will know the stoiy of the most wonder¬ 
ful money-box ever found in Britain; 

When-those, coins were dropped, into 
their liiding-piace and sealed up our 
England was vastly different from what 
it is now. The fair weald of Kent was 
forest and marsh and rough land; the 
towns were, wattled .huts. 

> The Old People of Kent 

The people of‘Kent were among the 
most civilised people of Britain, probably 
because they werri more in touch with 
tlie traders of Gaul, from whom they 
bought woven fabrics^, brass, and 
earthenware, selling- in - return hunting 
dogs, skins of wild animals, and do¬ 
mestic cattle. . They loved poetry and 
music and beautiful cclouis, and would 
listen for hours to stories and songs.- 

Which of those ancient’ Britons was 
it who sealed up his money in that flint 
nodule ? We shall never weary of 
wondering. It is a fairy tale we can 
write for ourselves. Perhaps it was a 
clever mother who wanted the money 
to be kept for her baby boy. Perhaps 
the fame of the Romans inspired a fear 
in the beasts of the people, and a good 
man hid what he had lest the dreaded 
Roman Eagles should appear. 

One Coin at a Time 

Or perhaps it was the money of a 
pretty girl, sAved up by her mother 
to buy a length of* stuff from Gaul to 
make her hut beautiful when she was 
married. Who cAn tell ? 

It is very interesting to remember 
that, about the Ltime these coins were 
made, Greek boys had money-boxes 
not very much unlike this flint one. 
They were made of stone or earthen¬ 
ware, with a hole, that just admitted, 
very cleverly, one coin at a time ; the 
vase had to be broken in order to be 
opened. We can see tilings of this kind 
in the Greek, and Roman Rooms at the 
British Museum, and we have always 
thought how wonderful they. are. 

But we have never been thrilled at 
the thought of them as we. have by the 
thought of this ancient money-box 
of our own, hidden, away in Kent so 
long ago. . Picture in next column' 


Prime Minister of Canada on 
the Freedom of London 

THE GREAT CITY. 

In oUr columns this week wet let The Prime 
Minister , of South Africa speak to tlie millions 
who read this paper, tpid the theme of General 
Smuts is tlie great chance that comes to Youth 
in these days. ’ . . . : * : 

Here we give space to the Prime Minister of 
Canada,, and the fheme.-of Mr. Mackenzie King 
Is the Spirit’ of Freedom that runs from the 
heart of London everywhere, as the kernel of 
the oak grows into the mighty tree. 

Here in England,;as nowhere else, in 
tlie worl d,. great oaks.from ‘ acorns grow. 

The kernel ■ of-The ‘ oak lies in the 
acorn ; it is there that the power of its 
growth and endurance and expansion is 
to be found. •' It/is that ■ kernel, trans¬ 
planted in a thousand and _oh e .ways, 
which has served: to bring to tlie out¬ 
lying British Dominions, much of the 
freedom they enjoy!/ ■; ; . 

It is not that England was first in the 
v race for Empire beyond the seas. She 
was not. The Spanish,- the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, tlie French, all possessed 
their colonies in the New World ere the 
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expansion of England iad .begun. They 
carried with them worthy traditions of 
discovery and adventure and. of trade ; 
but these were not enough. • 

They could not bring... what.. they 
themselves had yet to find—the secret 
of loyalty and con tentment overseas, the 
right and the capacity pf a'people to 
govern themselves. *. TJieyVJiacl. no Free -1 
dom of London jo besiowV . -; : J - 
What a heritage;; this ...Freedom. of 
London f It tAkes us- bgckvtp the claVs of 
tlie Norman: Conquest.. We ^ see the 
citizens wresting -from the invader a 
charter by. which tlieir liberties v and 
power of local;- self-government are 
guaranteed. The' sacred privileges thus 
maintained they have never surrendered 
from that* day to this ; a possession it is, 
now; nearly of a thousand years. 

Protectress of Freedom 

Ill the great, crises of the nation’s 
history all along the way, the City of 
London stands the Protectress of Free¬ 
dom. What chapters of British freedom 
have had . their beginnings here ! 

In the historic struggle of the Crown 
and Parliament the City lias been the 
stronghold of freemen against tlie auto¬ 
cratic acts and pretensions of rulers. Not 
less has she been the champion of tlie. 
people for the right of the electors and 
for the liberty of the Press and .the 
freedom of speech. L 

At one moment we read of the 
Common Council conferring the Freedom 
of the City oil a Chief Justice for deciding 
that general warrants are illegal; at 
another/ of it conferring . the ' same 
honour on statesmen wlio have helped to 
win an extension of flip franchise which 
gave the nation a real and effective 
control over the Government of the day. 

These' are a few of the acorns that 
have grown into 'great oaks/ wherever 
the Freedom of Ixinddn has/gone. 


The Lympne competition for light 
aeroplanes proved that useful and safe 
flying can be cheaper than motor-cycling,- 

The competition was for a prize of 
/iooo, offered by the Daily Mail for the 
longest flight over 50 miles on a gallon 
of petrol by a machine of any nationality, 
and another prize of /50a, for British 
machines-only,/given by the Duke of 
Sutherland. ; -- 

No machine; should have an engine of 
more, than seven and a half horse-power, 
and' actually those. used were ordinary 
motor-cy&e engines. When it is con¬ 
sidered. "that commercial aeroplanes 
usually have engines of 450 horse-power 
it will be realised how wonderful were 
the performances of these little machines. 

Part of the conditions were that the., 
aeroplanes could be easily dismantled 
and wheeled through a ten-foot gateway. 

There were. several other prizes, for 
altitude, for. tlie greatest distance flown 
during,the week/and so on. In the main 
competition/ Fliglil-Lieut. Longton and 
Mr. J. H. James each flew 87J miles 
on one gallon*of petrol, at a cost of less 
than a farthing-a mile. 

One Competitor,' Mr. Hinkler, on an 
Avro monoplane, flew 1000 miles in the 
course of the week. When he had flown 
I 812 miles lie calculated that his .flights 
would have taken him from London to 
| Rome; apd he jiad spent less than £y 
on petrol-! .Another competitor took his 
, baby machine/up to. a height of 14,400 
j feef, while another "surprised the experts . 
! by flying 25- rniiesf at .76 miles an hour 
1 with an engine pLfiye horse-power ! 

It -was TToyeft Again and . again tjiat 
these light; aeroplanes .are not mere 
toys, for they- wefg fly in g in all kinds ot. 
weather, anfl Landings were made in 
small fields where it would have been 
impossible for a large machine to land. 

It really seems as if the day of the 
air runabout is Close at hand.’ 

SLIDING TOWARD THE 

/abyss 

Europe’s Danger 

Lord Grey, writing in The Times on the 
situation in Europe,, says recent events .have 
shown us, with hofrifl dearness, Europe sliding* 
surely,; though iLhiay appear slowly, towards- 
the abyss/ and' goeS'^u tosay: 

Do we? realise flow far down the slope 
we have al^BacVy/ gone ? How . does 
Liberty starid^in. Europe today, that 
Liberty wliipli/our generation was 
brouglit Up . to: beflieve could be secured 
only by representative government-? 

Russia js asi-far from it as ever ; she 
has-not ev£nan/.elected Duma now. 
Italy has 'practically a dictatorship / so 
has • Spain:: * Gerriiany is either under 
dictatorship or, flT chaos. Of. tlie Great 
Powers of Europe)' France and Great 
Britain.alone remain wflJi free Constitu¬ 
tions, intact, and*not suspended. ^ 

-Can;; their peoples not see, beneath 
difference of: yiew on certain points, the 
common interest the two countries have 
in standing together ? Can they not see 
that tlie trend, of 'events' in Europe is 
riot favourable tQ, the ideals of 'either 
of them ? ; v 1 ’/,- '' ; ‘ 

KEEPER OF : THE PEACE 
A Soldier to Trust 

• General Haringtori, ivlio has returned 
from ^Turkey, where lie'has acted as’ 
Commander-infOliief of the Allied 
forces inthe iVejglibourhood of Constan¬ 
tinople during a;period of great danger, 
has" earned "far greater honour by his 
wisdofn.in keeping the peace than most 
generals win by.victorious war. 

- Irv liiiri qur pouptry has a soldier in. 
whom full trust A can be placed,. His 
fine qualities are equally recognised by 
the Army and 'by the British people. 
Without firing a shot he has brought his 
army home’'in-honour, after 'fully up¬ 
holding the g6od name of Great Britain. 


One of the Sad Results of 
Hate in the World 

THE TRAIL OF WAR 

- By Our Political Correspondent 

•' When we read in the Bible about 
whole nations being “ carried away 
captive,” as when the Jews were trans¬ 
ported’to Babylon, it seems far off in 
Time arid a custom of warfare quite out 
of date. But it is not so.. 

, Though the modern circumstances 
are somewhat different, similar move¬ 
ments are going on today, not volun¬ 
tarily 'but by order. During these 
aittumn months half amillion people are 
being moved from their homes, Greeks 
leaving Turkey or Turks leaving Greece. 

It is calculated that a million Greeks 
have* already left Asia Minor as’ a con¬ 
sequence of the last Turko-Greek war; 
and now, by arrangements between the 
Governments of the two countries, half 
that number must be uprooted from the 
lands where they had made their homes, 
for it is agreed that they had better not 
try to continue living mixed together. 

Pray that your flight be not in 
'winter ” is one of the prophetic .warnings 
in the Bible, when a wholesale exodus 
was threatened ; but these changes of 
population from land to land, though 
regulated officially, are not far removed 
from a flight; and they will take place in 
wintry weather. . 

Travel Without Conveniences 

For such movements of masses of 
people, nien, women, and children, there 
. are scarcely any of the conveniences of 
,fravel-[in the East that would be pro¬ 
vided in. Western lands. .Railways are 
few, roads. are bad, ships are mot 
riiuhlerous. Stores of food hre lacking. 
Shelter is inadequate. ' 

When we think of winter in our own 
land as a time of possible privation we 
might do worse than compare our con¬ 
ditions and^resources with those of the 
countries where more than a hundred 
thousand families are being forced to 
find new resting-places for themselves. 

This misery of transportation is one 
of the lingering effects of racial dislike, 
jealousy', suspicion, and tlie curse of 
war. And it will recur again &nd again 
until’ mankind learns the lesson that 
from/hate and war come no g®od-thing, 
Tmt only a heritage of suffering. 

LITTLE VERSES FOR 
LITTLE PEOPLE 
Two Fine Poetry Books 

.. Real Fairies. By Enid Blyton. (J.'Saville 
& Co. 3s. 6d.) 

The Littlest Onf. Again. By Marion St. 
John Webb. (Harrap. 2s. 6d.) 

The gift of writing verses for small 
children to read, and pleasing little ones 
and fathers and mothers all the while, is 
very rare, but here are two writers who 
have it in* a high degree. 

Both Miss Blyton and Miss St. John 
Webb have had previous successes with 
most happy rhymes for recitation, and 
they repeat their triumphs in these 
attractive little volumes. 

/There is" an easy literary skill in the 
run of the rhymes, and fancy and feeling 
are most tender throughout. 

If any of our readers are attracted to 
sample them we recommend that they 
shmud turn to My Secret, in Miss 
Blytrin’s book, and if it does not warm 
their hearts, their hearts must be cold 
indeed. ' ’ / / 

. ’ Similarly there is a charm in store for * 
them if they will see in Miss St. John’s 
Webb's book what happens when the 
letter box is rattled on Granny’s door by 
her visitor who isn’t tall enough to 
reach the Laughing Knocker. 

It*, is very lefreshing to make the 
acquaintance of these rhymes for children 
by writers who thoroughly understand 
both;rhyming and children. 
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A NEW TSETSE FLY 

AND THE NEW DISEASE 
IT IS SPREADING... 

The Fight Against Native 
Ignorance 

STRANGE RESULT OF THE WAR 

By Our South Kensington Correspondent 

A serious outbreak of a new type of 
sleeping sickness, the dread disease 
transmitted by the tsetse fly, has been 
discovered in the district of Mwanza, in 
Tanganyika Territory, through informa¬ 
tion given to the authorities by a native 
headman of a village near Maswa. 

Energetic steps were at once taken to 
deal with the situation, and hospitals 
were set up in localities free of the fly ; 
but the natives greatly hampered the 
work by their secrecy—not that they 
knew what disease afflicted them, but 
because they dreaded to be taken away 
and put in a hospital. When a search 
party, sent out by the authorities,,, 
arrived at a village, it often happened 
that they found the beds had been left' 
and, the sick had vanished into the bush. 

From Man to Man 

' While these relief efforts were in pro¬ 
gress, Mr. C. F. M. Swynnerton, the 
Game Warden of Tanganyika Territory, 
was given the opportunity to carry out 
a thorough investigation. 

The first thing he noticed in the stricken 
area was that the fly abounding there 
was unlike any of the other species of 
tsetse known to him. This has since 
been verified by the fly expert at the 
Natural History Museum, who named 
this new species after its discoverer. 

Mr. Swynnerton established that, 
whereas the usual species of tsetse fly 
transmits the cause of sleeping sickness 
from game to man or cattle, this new fly 
had been transmitting the microscopic 
animals that cause sleeping sickness 
direct front man to man* 

Why Game is Scarce 

In' the locality where this outbreak 
raged, game had become very scarce— 
in parts it had completely disappeared— 
and because of this the flies had had to 
concentrate on man for food. Those flies, 
contracting disease by biting infected 
natives, passed it on to the healthy natives 
when biting them. 

This absence of game was found to be 
partly due to the slaughter foriood by 
troops during the war, and partly to the. 
excessive killing of game during 1917 and 
1918, when the natives suffered from 
famine. 

In consequence of these interwoven 
troubles large numbers of The natives 
abandoned. their villages and farms to 
go in search of food from neighbours ; 
and, as a result of this widespread 
movement, the wild bush growth sprang 
up again on the cultivated lands, 

, enabling the tsetse fly to spread. 

Grappling with Disease 

Mr. Swynnerton considers that the 
outbreak of sleeping sickness began 
about the time of the troop movements, 
and that in all probability this particu¬ 
lar case originated from some porters 
attached to the Belgian forces. Three 
of these men were made prisoners by 
the Germans, and captured reports 
recorded that they were suffering. from 
the dread disease, which they had con¬ 
tracted and been treated for in their own 
territory, the Congo. Moreover, it is 
probable that a few of the natives who 
abandoned their homes about this time 
had become infected from this source and 
spread the disease in their wanderings. 

, Mr. Swynnerton suggests that the 
abandoned villages should be resettled, 
and that large areas of the bush carl be 
cleared by encouraging the natives to 
spread themselves over greater spaces. 


SCENES IN DESERT ENGLAND 



Digging away the sand after a high wind 



Trying to arrest the sand with bundles of faggots 

England has its desert regions where man is fighting the wind and the sand, as he used to do 
in Mongolia centuries ago, till Nature became too strong for him. Happily, in England he has 
better success; but, as can be seen by these photographs taken at Camber, in Sussex, the houses 
after a strong wind are nearly buried in sand and have to be dug out 


GREATEST COLD 

LOWEST TEMPERATURE 
EVER REACHED 

What Would Happen at 
Absolute Zero ? 

CAN MAN EVER REACH IT ? 

By a Scientific Expert 

Professor H. • K. Onnes, of the 
University cf Leyden, Holland, has just 
taken another step toward reaching 
absolute zero, the point at which all 
heat ceases to exist. ! 

• Whether that point will ever be 
reached, and what would happen if it 
were reached, are speculations about 
which science can say nothing definite. 

Professor Onnes reached 272* 18 degrees 
below zero Centigrade, and as absolute 
zero is 273 below zero, the professor was 
within o'82, or four-fifths of a degree, of 
the point where heat ceases to be. This, 
is the lowest temperature ever reached 
by man: 

The Dutch scientist was trying to 
solidify liquid helium when he reached 
this amazing temperature, which is 
equal to about 490 degrees below 
freezing point on the Fahrenheit ther¬ 
mometer, a temperature quite impossible 
for any but a scientist to imagine. 

Would Matter Cease To Be ? 

Every gas, with the single exception of 
helium, has been solidified at some 
time, and many scientists have tried to 
get helium in the'solid: state, but all 
have failed. Dr. Onnes came nearer 
than anyone else, as the previous 
nearest approach was when a tempera¬ 
ture within 1*05 of absolute zero Centi¬ 
grade was reached. 

What would happen if absolute zero 
were reached ? Would matter have any 
existence at all ?' 1 It lias been found 
that as the temperature cf a .substance 
is lowered below zero Centigrade it 
loses one-273rd of its volume for every 
degree, so that theoretically, if 273 
degrees were reached the substance 
would have no volume at all. 

That is the logical reasoning; but is 
such a thing possible ? No one can 
say, and that is why science is so in¬ 
terested in reaching absolute zero, for 
many other wonderful things would 
occur. The resistance of metals to the 
passage of electricity, for instance, gets 
amazingly less as these low temperatures 
are reached. . . - 

The Little that is Always Left 

But it is doubtful whether we can 
ever extract all the heat from a sub¬ 
stance, any more than we can extract 
all the air from a vessel. If, for instance, 
at the first operation we draw half the 
air from a vessel, and at the second 
operation half of what is left is ex¬ 
tracted, r and so on, there is always 
left behind half of the previous quantity, 
so that theoretically there is always a 
minute quantity of/air in the vessel; 
an absolute vacuum is impossible. 

Something of the same kind may be 
true in regard to taking the heat from a 
substance. There may always be left 
the minute quantity which prevents the 
attainment of absolute zero. 

It is an interesting puzzle for men of 
.science, and the wonderful achievement 
of Professor Onnes has set the scientific 
world speculating about it once more. _ 

ONE-THOUSANDTH OF 
AN INCH . 

A Great Piece of Work Well 
' Done 

One of the most remarkable feats of 
lathe tool-work on record was recently 
performed at the Schenectady plant of 
the General Electric Company. 

A forty-ton steel shaft had to be 
tooled down on a tremendous lathe, to 
make the main shaft for two 3000 horse¬ 
power electric motors. 

An error of one thousandth of an inch 
would have spoiled the job, but extreme 
care resulted in its successful completion. 
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A GREAT CENTENARY 

100 YEARS OF RUGBY 
FOOTBALL 

How the Game Developed in 
the Public Schools 

FIRST UNIVERSITY MATCHES 

On November ^ is being celebrated 
the - centenary of that' splendid and 
typically English game*Rugby football. 

Of course, football of a kind existed 
centuries ago.in. fact, some think it 
was the very first of all games, and that 
it originated in the, kicking about of a 
skull, as a big stone tvould be too heavy 
and dangerous <for‘the. foot. . 

But the game that is known affec¬ 
tionately among its; devotees as Rugger 
is generally regarded as beginning in 
1823,- and on a wall in the playing 
fields at Rugby is a stone which bears 
this inscription : 

This stone commemorates the exploit of 
William Webb Ellis who,.with a fine dis¬ 
regard for the rules of football as played in 
his time, first took the" ball in his arms and 
ran with it, thus originating the distinctive 
feature of the Rugl 3 y gdme, a.d. 1S23. 

Football Long Ago 

We know nothing else of William 
Webb Ellis, nor do we know the exact 
date when he performed the feat which 
gave him fame and began the new game 
which is being celebrated at Rugby 
School next Thursday, by a match 
between England and Wales on one side 
and Scotland , and Ireland on the other. 

In the twelfth, century a kind of foot¬ 
ball was played-in England, the boys on 
Shrove Tuesday going into the fields 
for the purpose" and for centuries 
Shrove Tuesday was the great football 
day of the year. 

' By the time of Edward II football had 
become -so. popular in London that not 
only the apprentices but hundreds of 
other people joinedun, and play in the 
streets became such a nuisance that the 
merchants petitioned the king to stop 
it. It certainly must have been rough, 
for there were no rules, and success 
depended on mere brute force. 

Schools Make Their Own Rules 

The objection to the game on the 
part of staid citizens continued, and in 
1583 we find a divine giving as one of 
the reasons for supposing that the end 
of the world was at hand that “ football 
playing and other develishe pastimes 
are practised on the’Sabbath Day. 0 

In the early days, when the great 
public schools began to play football, 
each school made rules for the game 
suited to the capacity of its playground. 
This explains the curious wall game at 
Eton. Rugby seems to_ have been the 
only school which had a wide, open 
grass playground of ample dimensions, 
and it was there that tlie more strenuous 
type of game was played. Other schools 
with less accommodation played a 
dribbling game, which* eventually deve¬ 
loped into “Soccer," or.Association. 

Love of the Game 

It was only after long experience that 
Rugby football came to be the well- 
ordered game it is today. . We know 
from Tom Brown's Schooldays how 
rough and tumble play was, when 
collar-bones were regularly broken. 

It is interesting that the year which 
witnesses the. centenary of the Rugby 
game also marks the-Jubilee of Oxford 
and Cambridge matches in both styles. 
It was in the winter of 1873 that, the 
first in ter-varsity'matches of Rugby and 
Association football took place. 

The best thing about, the Rugby 
Union game is that it has never been 
professionalised of mixed up with 
betting. No man or boy, anywhere, 
plays Rugby Union football for money; 
he plays only for the love of the 
game. ;■ j Picture.on page one 


LIKE A BIBLE STORY 

THE FIGHT FOR A WELL 

Why the Arab Sheiks Rose 
Against the Emir 

HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF 

The true explanation of the rising in 
Trans -Jord an i a' of; Arab slieiks - against 
the Emir Abdullah, brother of . King 
Feisul of /Mesopotamia, has.;- now come 
to light, and" it reads'like a story from 
the Book of Genesis. 

The excitement, it appears, originated 
in a dispute about a well. Tlie Adwan 
tribe wanted fo. prevent another tribe 
from watering its flocks at a well of 
which the Adwarl people claimed owner¬ 
ship, and when the o 4 ther ttibe insisted 
fighting broke out.; / s / ; ; . 

No Water Available/;, 

A complaint was made 16 .The/Emir, 
and it was found that there was no other 
water available; iiUthe neighbourhood. 
The attitude, of the tribe in possession, 
therefore, could not.be upheld, and its 
sheik was ordered to appear, at Amman, 
the capital of Transjordanm, to explain 
his action. * , , ’ • ! : 

Instead of obeying*, the’ 1 summons lie 
t made all kinds of excuses, including a 
plea that he was too ill* to travel U A few 
days later the Emir, • heard that tlie 
Adwan had joined forces with another 
tribe and was marching; on-the capital 
with an armed force. ’. : 

* A British political officer went out, 
escorted by armoured, cars, to meet the 
rebels and try -to talk .them into a 
reasonable frame of mind ’; blit instead of 
arguing they opened fire on the* cars. 
In self-defence the cars returned the 
fire, and-eventually the iebels fled. 

A Story of the Philistines 

"Except for the armoured cars the 
story is very much like the Bible record 
of how the Philistines contended with 
the herdsmen of Abraham and Isaac for 
the possession of much-coveted wells. 

First of all the followers of Abraham 
and Lot quarrelled about the water 
supplies in Canaan, and the contention 
became so severe that the two great 
sheiks—uncle and'nephew—had to part 
company, Abraham surrendering the 
well-watered plains of Sodom to. Lot 
and travelling with his herds in another 
direction, digging wells as lie went—an 
expensive and tedious process. 

But more trouble happened, for 
another tribe coveted the wells dug with 
so much labour ; and we find Abraham 
complaining to King Abimelecli because 
the king's servants had forcibly seized 
one of the wells. 

Filling Up the Wells 

Years afterwards, when Abraham 
was in his grave, Isaac his son, travelling 
with his herds in,the-same country, 
came upon these, old wells, which had 
been filled up with, stones 'and rubbish 
by the Philistines—a very dastardly 
form of vengeance. Isaac at great cost 
dug them again. 

And Isaac’s servants'digged in the valley, 
and found there a well of springing water. 
And the herdmen of Gerar did strive with 
Isaac’s herdmen, saying, The water isxmrs ; 
and he called the name of the well Esek (or 
Contention), because they strove with him. 
And they digged another well, and strove 
for that also; and he called the name of it 
Sitnah (Hatred)/* - 1 

So the story is recorded in the 26th 
chapter of Genesis. ... 

In these Eastern fands, where rain 
rarely falls and the river courses are 
dry for the greater part.of the year, 
the nomad tribes have to rely for water 
supplies on.wells, and,a .well' dug at 
great expense is ? regarded * as .a very 
valuable possession. It is indeed , the 
most coyeted treasure in.the land/. .Once 
again history Is repealing itself,, 


SHIP UNFIT FOR 
; SEA 

AN EXTRAORDINARY 
STORY 

The Tragic Fate of the 
El Kahira arid What it Means' 

WORK OF SAMUEL PLIMSOLL 

- " . 1 

A tragic 'question which most of us 
thought diad^ b’&eiT- 1 finally' disposed of 
has cropped' up aghin through the so- 
called," mysterious loss " of the steam-' 
ship El Kahira ^ i 
. Forty-eightYears, ago Samuel Plimsoll 
was suspend&d‘ih tlie^House of Commons 
for denouncing, shipowners who do not 
take proper precautions for the safety of 
the brave ’then 'Who go down to the sea 
in ships. V* >„ 

;The IIouseT.w/as .-.shocked by Mf 
Plimsoll/s language/but the country was 
more shocked'"by-TTis revelations of the' 
light-hearted„\vay in which sailors were' 
sent to'" their deaths in un seaworthy 
ships, and the result was that laws were* 
made which greatly; in creased the safety 
of ships under*the British flag. 

Those laws have been -strengthened 
from time to tiriie, ; and for many years. 
Britain*lias' been proud of her position’ 
as leading the,way in demanding safety 
for all wlib travel by: sea. 

A Ship Disappears 

But the war brought back to the open 
seas many vessels/which had long been 
oiit of use, ^nd perhaps there may have 
been some relaxation of the conditions 
of safety under which vessels were 
allowed., to leave pur -shores. Still, we 
were all ready to stake our lives on the 
belief “that no “Vessel bound for the 
bottom of the sea could escape the 
notice of our Board of Trade. 

The loss of the El Kahira has given 
that belief a rude shaking. Last year, in 
July, this ship disappeared while on a 
voyage froni England to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and her fate was mentioned in 
the newspapers as " mysterious." But 
signs that she had gone down have been 
washed up since, and an inquiry by the 
Board o*f Trade has revealed that the 
only mystery in the'matter is why she 
was ever allowed to leave our shores with 
a clearance order from our marine 
authorities. - - 

Vessel Without Wireless 

Tlie Court of Inquiry report that when 
she sailed she was " a non-safe ship," 
without the wireless installation re¬ 
quired by law, with her boats in such a 
condition that they could not be readily 
launched or easily handled, and that she 
had been laid dp in the Thames for so 
long a time that it-.was highly improper 
to send her to sea /without first causing 
her to be dry-docked and thoroughly 
overhauled. 

Yet she Was allowed to put out to 
sea and drown all her crew. In the name 
of Samuel Plimsoll, what a climax after 
nearly half a century of safety laws ! 

The person declared' responsible for 
sending her to sea is fined 200 guineas 
for breach of official regulations. Who 
is responsible for damages for loss of life 
remains to be seen. The private grief of 
all who have suffered through this 
catastrophe 'wilt be "deeply deplored, 
but there is-also .the stain it has cast on 
the honour of the British nation as a 
proud,: sea-going people careful of the 
lives of its sailor citizens. 

Samuel PlimsoJI rpused his country 
to a sense of its;duty. The disgraceful 
loss of the El Kahira ought to stir our 
marine authorities. to a vigilance which 
seems to have been strangely relaxed. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Callao . ‘ ' ‘ YL. Kahl-yah-o 

Lima ; . . Le-mah ‘ 

Marylebone . . Mar-e-bun 

Perosi * j - . d : L . . Pay-ro-ze 

Tschaikovsky v - .■ Chi-kof-ske ' 


COLOUR AND FUN 
T FOR AUTUMN 

THIS YEAR’S GIFT BOOKS 

Old Friends Come Out to Meet 
Us All Again ; 

BIO BATCH OF ANNUALS 

. f * - ■■ /’■. i 

7;. One' pf the* best thin gs about our 

'goideiv/autumn is that it brings iff its 
Traiir-a;; wonderful selection of. picture 
Tmd 'Story books with which weU&ui 
,while- away "the longer evenings.Avith 
complete enjoynient. 

’ //This "year there are more * of the^e 
attraptive 4 ■ annuals than ever, and .they 
are so full of splendid pictures, coloured 
"plates, amusing jokes and enthralling 
^torieg, that we come back to theift again 
andaghin. They never lose, interest.the 
whole year round', and are never. qasY 
'aside even when the next issues appear. 

Wonderful Adventure Book 

\ ‘Published for the first time this year, 
’The..Champion Annual is for older boys 
:'and; girls, and transports the reader to a 
wonderland of -adventure both jn lands 
far distant arid at home. For anyone 
who enjoys the wholesome excitement 
; of ‘ well-gu stained and thrill in g :storieS|' 
this book is ideal. The stories grip with 
irresistible power. - ■ ^ 

Tlie school story at its best, and more 
than" a little of sparkling' adventure, is 
what distinguishes The Holiday Annual 
and- The Schoolgirls’ Own Annual. 
These are both old favourites, and they 
are • even' better than ever this year." 
Hobbies-, games, things-to-make-and-do,' 
arer other attractions in these .splendidt 
I Volumes. 

A Feast of Pictures 

Younger readers who delight in pic¬ 
tures, fairy tales, and simple school 
and adventure stories, will find the new 
editions*of Puck Annual and Wonder¬ 
land Annual very much to their liking. 
There are jokes, puzzles, riddles, 'games, 
and all manner of fascinating things in 
these • jolly books. The Wonderland 
Annual has many splendid pictures of 
the characters who appear in Playtime, 
the popular coloured weekly paper. 

The adventures of Tiger Tim and his 
merry '“playmates have long been so 
popular that Playbox Annual and Tiger 
Tim’s Annual, in which they figure very 
largely, are in great demand. Playbox 
Annual is one of the oldest picture and 
story books on tlie market, and, although 
those'who have taken so much delight, 
in itr in the past will find such a state¬ 
ment. difficult to believe, the famous 
annual actually improves with age. - 

All these annuals are lavishly illus¬ 
trated, and contain beautiful plates in 
full colour. They are strongly ..bound in 
stiff boards with cloth backs, are pripted, 
orilstrong paper, and have beautifully 
coloured glossy covers. They are six 
shillings each. 

Books for Little Children 

In- addition to the yronderful array of 
gift books, already mentioned, we have 
three entirely, new annuals this year, 
for/yeiy small people. . First there is 
Chicks’ Own. Annual, which is the 
youngest, of all. This has an extra big 
page/ it is printed in very big type with 
all long .words divided into syllables, 
and contains many pictures to paint.- 
It is intended specially for children .just, 
learning to read. 

Rainbow Annual is yet another book 
about Tiger Tim’ and the Bruin Boys, 
and .Bubbles Annual is a jolly fairy book 
with laughter and joy on every page. 

These three, books for tlie very little 
folk‘art only 3s. 6d. each, -but they .are. 
bound like the others, with glossy 
coloured covers and cloth backs. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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The Earth’s Hottest Areas in October 

The Earth’s hottest arka, marked on this 
map, forms a strip round the world' 
known as the Hot Belt. All the areas 
between the wavy lines have a temper¬ 
ature of 70 degrees Fahrenheit or over. 
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THE PARIS TAXI-MAN 

And the Chemist at the Bottom 
of the Hill 

Paris lias a chemist’s shop which has 
the unequalled distinction of having 
.been wrecked by erratic vehicles forty 
times in thirteen years. . 

.The three last smashes—one by a 
motor-cycle, the second by a motor 
lorry, and the third by a motor cab— 
have all happened within three month’s,, 
so that the shop seems to be always in 
the repairer’s hands. 

Those who know the joy with which 
the average Parisian motorist chases 
pedestrians and risks his life by driving 
all over the road, reckless of y.iles, will 
p easily believe in these wreckages 'when 
he knows that the shop is at the junction 
of -two steep roads,the Faubourg Pois- 
sonniere and the Rue de Dunkerque. 

Delight in running a car on the. edge 
of danger cannot be practised at such a 
place as the bottom of two steep streets 
without something unusual happening 
pretty frequently, but forty accidents 
to one shop must be felt to be excessive 
even by Parisian drivers. 


A TOWN’S RUBBISH HEAP 
What to Do with It 

Few people realise how difficult .it is 
for big cities to get rid of their refuse. 

The London borough of Marylebone 
alone had over 66,000 tons to dispose of 
last year, and it was estimated that the 
cost of taking it to the dump was 8s. 6d. 
a ton. 

Fortunately, however, even rubbish 
has its value, and Marylebone has set a 
fine example in showing what enterprise 
can do in saving the ratepayers’ money. 
Instead of being sent to the dump, over 
22,000 tons of refuse was sold or used as 
fuel, thus saving over £g 500 in the cost 
of barge transport. 

Another ; £1700 was realised by the 
sale of scrap metal, rags, bottles, and 
waste paper, so that altogether Maryle¬ 
bone has saved ^14,200, in a year from 
its rubbish heap. 


HOUSES OF CORAL 
Rock that Grows Harder in 
the Air 

Houses are now b^ing built of coral in 
the Bermudas, and this is proving a 
very satisfactory substitute for ordinary 
stone and brick., 

The coral, when first taken from the 
sea, is soft enough to be cut into slabs 
with the primitive tools of the natives. 
It is, in fact, almost as soft as cheese, but 
on exposure to the air hardens and 
becomes quite durable for inside walls. 

Rain, however, breaks it up, and so 
where it is exposed to the weather it 
has to be covered with asphalt or tar, 
when it becomes serviceable and durable. 

The coral keeps out heat and is per¬ 
fectly fireproof. 

GREAT STEEL HIGHWAY 
Bridging Sydney Harbour 

The biggest bridge in Australia, or in 
the world, is to be built over Sydnes r 
Harbour. It will need fifty thousand tons 
of steel, and it is expected to cost 
£5,000,000. 

The building of such a bridge as this 
means, directly and indirectly, work for 
thousands of men, and there is great 
competition for the work among many 
British and foreign firms. But the 
chances are that Australia will once more 
rely on Britain. 


CONCRETE CANNON 
Lining a Great Aqueduct 

The 18-mile tunnel that was pierced 
to bring New York’s water supply from 
the Catskill Mountains’ is now nearing 
completion. 

Nearly, half a million barrels of 
cement are to be used in lining this 
tunnel, and a special mixing plant at 
each of the seven shafts into the struc¬ 
ture discharges compounded concrete 
down an eight-inch pipe at the rate of 
a mile a minute. What we may call 
<f concrete cannon ” then shoot the 
material into the steel lining frames. 


LOSING OUR SHIPS 
What is Happening to Our 
Shipping Yards ? 

The British shipbuilding record during 
the summer quarter makes disquieting 
reading. It has sunk to the level of 
fourteen years ago, and is but Tittle more 
than half the average of the year before 
the war. 

There was a time when the British 
Isles were building a large proportion 
of the ships for all the world. Now 
Germany, Italy, France, Holland, and 
the United States are together building 
almost as large a tonnage as British 
shipbuilders. The comparison is : Bri¬ 
tish Isles 1,029,000 tons; the other 
countries named 1,024,006 tons. 

In the quarter ending September 30 
only 66,474 tons was launched. In the 
quarter before the amount launched 
was 239,373 tons. 

In the shipyards of the world 325,000 
tons of shipping which had been begun 
is held in suspense unfinished—a con¬ 
clusive sign of the stagnation in the 
world’s trade ; and three-fourths of this 
suspended work is in our own yards. 

THE PSALMS TO MUSIC 
Don Perosi’s Task Begun 

Don Lorenzo Perosi, the Italian com¬ 
poser, until ' recently Master of the 
Chapel in the Vatican, is, as we mentioned 
not long ago, setting the whole of the 
Psalms to music. 

He has now carried on his task to the 
end of the 5th Psalm, and his musical 
version of the 2nd Psalm has been 
heard in the remote cathedral town of 
Fabriano. It is written for a soprano 
chorus and orchestra. 

Don Perosi is so modest and retiring 
that he shrinks from publicity. This 
musical task, however, he regards as a 
duty. The music of the 2nd Psalm is 
dedicated to his mother, whose death 
impressed him with the need for making 
a fuller use of his musical gifts. 


INCREASING THE COTTON 
CROP 

Grafted on to the Mulberry Tree 
A REMARKABLE EXPERIMENT 

The need for increasing the world’s 
cotton crop has set men thinking and 
experimenting, and a remarkable at¬ 
tempt to improve the output by grafting 
the cotton plant on to the root of the 
mulberry tree has proved apparently 
successful. 

A single cotton plant of a kind that 
normally yields forty bolls, or pods, 
produced 900 bolls when grafted on to 
the mulberry root. 

This plan was the idea of a plant 
breeder in the Southern States, and his 
experiments are being watched with the 
greatest interest, for if the success can 
be maintained not only will the crop be 
enormously increased, but the cost of. 
cultivation will be much reduced, a 
matter of the greatest importance in 
America, where Negro labour in the 
South is becoming scarcer and dearer. 

Some of the grafted cotton plants 
have grown eight feet high. 

AN INVENTOR’S VALUE 
One Man Finds Work for 
Millions 

Although 76 years old, Thomas Alva 
Edison is still hard at work, and is con¬ 
stantly inventing new machines and new 
processes. 

No other inventor living—and pro¬ 
bably no other inventor of all time—has 
made so many discoveries and applied 
them to practical uses ; and all over'the 
world millions of people find lucrative 
employment as a result of his inventions. 

In the United States alone, according 
to a recent estimate, a million people 
have well-paid and regular employment 
directly as a result of Edison’s work. 
Indirectly the number is vastly greater, 
and the real wealth added to the 
world through his inventive ability is 
incalculable. 

The gramophone industry alone, in all 
its branches, is due entirely to Edison. 
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Youth Must Save the 
World 

Is it not a wonderful thing that in every 
corner where the British flag flies the voice 
of a Dutchman is listened to with deep 
respect ? 

One of our greatest newspapers declared 
the other day that if it had its way it would 
make this Dutchman Foreign Minister of 
the British Empire, and certainly no nobler 
man could fill that illustrious office. 

Here we give, from the last speech General 
Smuts made before leaving South Africa, 
his inspiring call to Youth. 

hat did we fight the war for ? 
Did we not say we, fought 
for a better world? Jt.was the 
vision of the young which kept 
us going. ' 

If we now talk of the war 
that was to end all war as 
having come to nought, it is 
largely due to the fact that young 
men and women have . slipped 
out of the business—the people 
wEo made those tremendous 
sacrifices have been side-tracked. 
It is the older, and perhaps the 
cynical, people - who are once 
more in command. 

The life and politics of every 
country in the world will be 
much better and purer and loftier 
if once more we have the young 
men and women with us. They 
will have to bear ‘ their share ; 
they will have to help us and 
see us through the trouble. 

The service of our fellow men 
should be one of the noblest and 
most inspiring things in our lives. 
Why cannot we make our party 
like that ? It is not the only 
vision we have had. It is sorne- 
times asked : “ Where does this 
League of Nations come from ? ” 
and President Wilson and others 
are mentioned as the authors of 
the League. The true authors of 
the League are the young men 
who gave their lives for their 
vision of a new order of justice 
and peace in the world. 

We have fallen on evil days, 
and we read now how it is all in 
danger, how it has all been tested, 
how this vision may depart like a 
dream and go to pieces. 

This is the only thing we have 
got out of the war, nothing else 
but despair and wreckage of 
civilisation. The one thing that 
has survived is the great effort 
of the League of Nations for 
keeping peace, and if that goes I 
see a very black day for mankind. 

We have fallen on evil days, 
and the temptation is to go back¬ 
ward. Mankind is tired of it all. 
There is a drought of the spirit 
as there has been a drought in 
the land; but let us hold fast, 
and as we won the war so shall 
we win the peace. 

I go in this spirit to London. 
I go as one of those who are not 
marching to defeat, with bowed 
head, thinking all is lost ; I go as 
one who thinks that under all 
this trouble in the world, all this 
disaster and defeat which is 
side-tracking the great cause, 
there is victory in store for this 
distressed and storm-tossed world. 


In Memory of Our Heroes 

the base of a beautiful cross on 
Chislehurst Common is one of 
the noblest inscriptions we have seen 
on a Peace Memorial. It is this : 

They gave us peace by their warfare, 
and life by their death. 

Could anything be more* beautiful, 
more true ? It would be an excellent 
thing to gather together all the best 
inscriptions to our heroes. 

Will our C.N. readers send them to 
us on postcards ? . 

© . ... 

Faith Over All 

< I am one of those who would rather 
sink with faith than swim without it. 


THE PRIME MINISTER 

© ' 



The Monster ‘ 

• © 

Fifteen Thousand Years 

CJome remains have been found which 
are believed to be fifteen thou¬ 
sand years old, and the, news of their 
finding was announced by wireless. 

Try to picture, what'it means. A 
man in Little Treasure Island long i 
ago, living and dying in days Avhen 
men still lived in caves; 

They laid him in his grave, and 
when his bones come, next to light 
the news is flashed through space, and 
people listening in a hundred towns, 
and on great .sliips at sea, look up. for 
a moment in surprise, say to their 
friends “ How wonderful 1 ” and go on 
listening to Tschaikovsky, or. reading 
Shakespeare, or looking through their 
microscopes for the next invisible 
thing, or gazing through their tele¬ 
scopes at worlds beyond the dreams 
of men in those old days. 

Fifteen thousand years behind us ! 
Fifteen thousand years ahead ! Truly 
the thought of Time is a solemn and 
wonderful thing ! 

* © 

To a Rook Found Dead 

You fell into the heart of the 
wood, and no one saw you fall 
Save One. 

You lay with your glossy wings out¬ 
stretched in death, your eyes were 
glazed and dull, and no one cared 
Save One. 

Upon your forehead,, with its 
shining blue-black feathers, I traced 
His holy sign, and to His keeping 1 
commended you, in Whose Hand is 
the soul of every living thing and 
the . breath of all mankind. 


The Captain’s Walk ‘ 

guRiED away in a newspaper at 
times are queer little things. 
We found the other * day, in' the 
report of a Board of Trade inquiry, a 
description by a captain of how, his 
vessel being •* on her beam ends, he 
“ walked off his ship into 'the sea with 
the log books under his coat?’ He 
was an hour in the water swimming 
for his life, and unfortunately lost 
liis books. 

But is it not rather like a happening 
in a dream ? . 

. © - 

Tip-Cat 

'J'he lamb and the lion will lie down 
together when the lamb hasn’t 
anything the lion wants. 

.3 

People who get oh in the world usually 
change. They mostly get on by 
keeping their change. 

• -. 0 

There are more good men in the world 
than ever. Especially if we count 
all who are good for nothing. 

/ 0 

gusiXESS is coming westward. What¬ 
ever shall we do when it has all 
gone west ? 

. 0 

American. Prohibitionists are said to 
be passing through a fiery furnace. 
Then they will 
come out drier than 
ever. 

□ 

Qermany has lost 
her mailed fist* 

But she has kept 
the tight one. 

0 

pHE lady who says 
that if we 
cannot be winners 
we can be tryers, 
looks on life from a 
tri-angle.. 

0 

County Court 
J u dge Cann thinks 
no classes can be more unbusinesslike 
than pugilists and journalists. Except, 
perhaps. County Court judges. 

Qirl tourists are said to be too wise to 
keep to the main' roads. They 
prefer bridal paths. 

© 

His Brother’s Pigs 

Perhaps most of us are beginning to 
realise at last, at any rate on the 
Continent, that money in itself is of 
little value, and that it is in things 
that true wealth exists. The loss of 
value in money has fallen specially 
on the thrifty. 

Sir Ian Hamilton has been telling 
a stoiy of a German he knew. He had 
held one of the highest positions in 
the service of his country, and by care 
through a long life he had saved in 
marks enough to secure him a com¬ 
fortable independence. 

Now his hundreds of thousands of 
marks are worth less than ten pounds, 
and their owner might starve in his 
old age were it not that he has a 
brother who breeds pigs, and every 
one of his pigs is worth more today 
than the saving man’s whole fortune. 
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Do You Own Yourself? 

The Thing that Stands Clear 
Through the Ages 

Py Rudyard Kipling 

From the address of Mr. Kipling to the 
students of St, Andrews University, where 
he has been installed as Rector, we take 
these few words of pure wisdom. 

^dependence means, Let every 
herring hang by its own head. 
It signifies the blessed state of hanging 
on to as few persons^ and things as 
possible, and it leads up to the singular 
privilege of a man owning himself. 

One thing that stands through all 
changes in shapes of things and the 
| sounds of words is the bidding, the 
guidance, that drives a man to own 
himself, and upholds him through his 
steps on that road. 

The bidding comes, direct as a beam 
of light, from that past when man had 
* grown into his present shape—which 
past, could we question it, would pro¬ 
bably refer us to a past immeasurably 
remoter still, whose, creature (not yet 
man) felt within him that it was not 
well for him to jackal round another 
brute’s kill, even if he went hungry. 

* It is not such a far cry from that 
creature howling over his empty 
stomach in the dark to the heir of all 
the ages counting over his coppers in 
front of a cookshop to see if they will 
run to a full meal, and the principle is 
the same: “At any price that I can 
pay, let me own myself/’ 

A man may apply his independence 
to what is called worldly advantage, 
and discover too late that he has made 
himself dependent on a mass of exter¬ 
nal conditions for the maintenance of 
which he sacrificed himself. So he may 
be. festooned with the whole haber¬ 
dashery of success and go to his grave 
a castaway. Some men hold that the 
risk is worth taking. Others do not. 

Let the counsel of thy own heart stand , 
for there is no man more faithful unto 
thee than it . For a man's mind is some¬ 
times wont to shoio hint more than seven 
watchmen who sit above in a high tower . 
© 

Wise Things Just Said 

The Principal of King's College , Dr. 
Ernest Barker: 

Blank ignorance is blank incurious¬ 
ness. It is necessary to have books. 
We must know something in order to 
know more. Education is the prepara¬ 
tion for life’s leisure. The end of our 
lives is not doing but knowing. 

The Master of Wellington College , Mr. 
F. B. Malim , at Leeds Grammar School: 

Boys should be keen on their applied 
physics, but they ought not to forget 
the wonders God himself has made. 
The other day I was told that by 
listening-in I could hear people cough 
in America. I would/however, rather 
hear a thrush singing in England. 

The Prime Minister of Australia , Mr. 
5 . M. Bruce, at London Guildhall. 

I am a Prime Minister, but I assure 
you that statesmen, politicians, 
Parliaments, will never solve our 
troubles until they have the co-opera¬ 
tion of the whole of the people and the 
commercial brains of the community. 




PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 


If the way to 
end war is not 
to begin it 
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INVISIBLE ROAD 
FOUND 

SECRET OF THE EARTH 
READ FROM THE CLOUDS 

Flying Men’s Discovery of an 
Ancient British Way 

THE AVENUE TO STONEHENGE 

Not long ago the C.N. told how 
camera men flying in the air revealed by 
their photographs pictures of old forma¬ 
tions on the earth which had long 
faded from vision at ground level. When 
chalk and other formations are broken 
up, no matter how the excavations are 
Ailed in, a scar remains: there is a 
mixture of soil, there is a denser growth 
of vegetation, things are never the same 
afterwards when seen from above. 

It is possible in modern fields to trace 
out the old works of our ancestors with 
plough and other agricultural tools if 
we can look down from a height. But 
the aeroplane has done something more 
romantic than that. 

Mysterious Stonehenge 

It has placed on the new.Ordnance 
Survey map of Wiltshire a great avenue 
leading to that most ancient of pre¬ 
historic sites, mysterious Stonehenge. 
The aeroplane photograph showed di¬ 
stinctly the evidence of a long, broad 
avenue to this old place of meeting and 
of human sacrifice, and diggers of 
scientific training have confirmed the 
clue afforded by the camera. 

Guided only by the photograph—for 
there was no visible sign on the ground— 
excavators have opened up the earth 
and found traces of a great road which 
ran to Stonehenge, varying from 68 
feet to 114 feet wide, What purpose it 
answered we cannot tell; for what great 
processions it served when Druids were 
the spiritual guides, the scholars, and the 
law-givers, may never be known. 

Ancient Flint Tools 

But in the depths of tlie.soil which.now 
overlies the lost avenue were tools that 
the makers had shaped. Flints with 
sharp edges and evidence of careful 
manipulation lay there where they 
dropped from the hands that formed and 
wielded them thousands of years ago. 

The men who raised the gigantic stone 
columns of Stonehenge employed flint 
implements. It is certain that later 
workers knew of iron and had their tools 
. fashioned of it, but Stonehenge as a 
whole is older than the knowledge of 
metals in England. 

It is very impressive that a great 
engineering feat of antiquity should 
come to light now when old Egypt is 
surrendering new secrets, and Crete is 
revealing the story of a marvellous 
civilisation twelve centuries older 
than Christianity. 

The secrets of old ploughed fields are 
the hardest to find, for we who walk 
among them are unable to detect their 
- signs. It has needed men to soar 
into the air to tell us of treasures of 
knowledge beneath our feet. 

The Old and the New 

Where are the men who made this 
avenue ? Perhaps their descendants are 
in Wales and parts of Scotland. The cld 
natives were driven west by the Celts, 
and survive in the Welsh. The Celts in 
turn were conquered by the Romans, and 
after these came Saxon and Dane and 
Norman, but the men of Stonehenge, 
whose works were ancient when the 
Romans arrived, have their posterity 
still with us, it is believed. 

Perhaps their language survives in 
that spoken in Wales, sanctuary for a 
wild, free people whom Rome never 
mastered in her last retreat. It is the 
newest creation of science that brings to 
our knowledge the tidings that such 
work, long lost, was actually done by 
those untutored, skin-clad wonder men. 


A Stag’s leap Over a Motor-Car 


A rather rare feat of animal agility 
has lately been seen in the South 
West of England; 

The Exmooi staghounds were out for 
the amusement of hunting the wild stags 
which roam over that lovely moorland. 
Men and women', horses and dogs, were 
eager for the chase that is sport to them 
and panting excitement for the poor 
stag, often ending in a painful death. 
And with them were,many who, as unlike 
the stag as possible, take their excite¬ 
ment in complete comfort. This they 
manage by hunting in motor-cars. 

A long parade of motor-cars "was 
drawn up at ease in a lane where there 
was a wide view over the moor. A stag 
was started on the blind side of the lane, 


and, rushing from the hounds, came full 
speed to where, unseen from its line of 
flight, the cars were waiting. Behind 
were the hounds ; in front, as the stag 
reached the hedge, were the cars, and 
to stop was impossible. What could a 
frantic stag do ? 

This fine creature did not pause a 
moment,, but cleared the car before him 
at a bound, landed on the farther side 
of the road, and continued his flight 
across the spacious moor/ 

All who are not stag-hunters will feel 
sad on hearing that the hero of this leap 
for life was hunted down at last by his 
enemies, caught by the hounds in the 
waters of the River Barle, as they hurry 
down into the broader Exe. 


AN OLD TREASURE FOR THE NATION 



Fountains Abbey, the beautiful building erected near Ripon in the first half of the thirteenth 
century and completed by the addition of a fine tower in the sixteenth century, has been 
left to the nation by the will of the late Lord Ripon. It is a splendid bequest, for these ruins 
are the most extensive of their kind anywhere in the country 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


A boy at Nuneaton has died as the 
result of being pricked by a pen nib at 
school. 

During a terrific gale at Dover a huge 
wave smashed the carriage of a train 
and seriously injured three men. 

Another New Road 

A new public highway, nine miles long, 
is to be made between Birmingham and 
Wolverhampton at a cost of £450,000. 

London’s Wonderful Water Supply 

An engineer has been pointing out 
that London's water supply flows into 
a system of 6577 miles of water main 

The Firework King 

Mr. James Pain, known everywhere 
as one of the “ firework kings," has 
lately died at Mitcham. He was 86, and 
his firm has existed since the reign of 
Charles the Second.' His sons carry it on. 


A grass snake thirty inches long was 
found in a garden in the heart of Bir¬ 
mingham. 

The Underground Railways of London 
are now carrying a quarter of a million 
passengers an hour in the rush hours. 

Prison Films 

Fifty of the largest prisons in the 
United States now show educative films 
to convicts as part of their routine. 

Motor Lights Under the Mudguard 

To avoid glare some American motor 
cars now have their headlights on the 
under-side of each front mudguard. 

"The Speaker’s Memory 

The Speaker of the House of Commons, 
opening a scientific exhibition by Kings¬ 
ton Congregational Men’s Club, recalled 
his delight as a boy in telephoning'from 
a cellar to an attic. 


TURKISH ARMY 
COMES HOME 

BACK TO ITS CAPITAL 


How the Troops Returned to 
Constantinople After Nine Years 


BOY SCOUTS LINE THE ROUTE 

By Our Constantinople Correspondent 


The Allied troops have now left Con¬ 
stantinople, and the Allied control there 
has ceased. No longer are there British, 
French, Italian and other post-offices ; 
no longer Allied Consular law-courts for 
settling disputes in which non-Turks are 
concerned. Instead, the Turks are 
taking full charge of their own affairs, 
and they signalised the fact by marching 
into the city in state. 

Imagine yourself on a hot day in 
October in the middle of a busy street in 
Galata, waiting to see their troops enter. 
It is nearly two o’clock, and the place 
is full of people. . Shops are gaily decor¬ 
ated (by order !), and everywhere above 
floats the scarlet Turkish flag, with the 
white star and crescent upon it. 

Singing Children 

Turkish women, by far the greater 
number of them having thrown back the 
veils from their faces, line the route or 
squat on pavements or doorsteps. 

A group of school children, their 
leaders dressed in white and carrying 
a banner, march along singing. 

Now stroll down to the famous floating 
Stamboul Bridge, that crosses the 
Golden. Horn. At its northern end is a 
brilliant triumphal arch, on the top of 
which are Turkish Boy-Scouts loaded 
with confetti. More Boy Scouts dine 
the route, and make a chain with their 
poles to keep the people back. There 
are also troops of Girl Guides, and more 
companies of school children, both girls 
and boys. There are boys with decor¬ 
ated bicycles who brave the rough 
cobble pavements of the city streets. 
Processions of guilds march across the 
bridge—the guilds of butchers, bakers, 
lightermen, and - others.. 

The Voice from the Minaret 

From the minaret high above the^ 
street the Turkish priest utters a prayer, 
and as the advance guard of the army 
approaches there is a deafening buzzing 
of syrens. 

.Beneath the triumphal arch.are rams," 
their horns gilded, their heads decorated 
with ribbons. A priest ‘offers prayer 
over them, the men who hold the rams 
place- their hands as if holding copies 
of the Koran, and the rams are slain on 
the spot—a sacrifice that army and 
people may prosper ! 

The troops advance, carrying flowers 
on their bayonets, and the people clap. 
The rank and file wear thick greyish- 
green uniforms, which must be oppres¬ 
sively hot, the naval men looking cool 
by contrast in white 'uniforms with blue 
collars. A stout official in a grey suit 
waves frantically to the Boy. Scouts to 
drop more confetti on the troops. They 
do their best, but the supply seems to 
have run rather short. The crowd is 
rather tired' with long standing, but is 
good-humoured and orderly, and the 
clapping is evidently spontaneous. 

The Need for Peace 

There is no wild enthusiasm, nor such 
excitement as one remembers thirteen 
years ago at the time of their first 
revolution ; but the Turks are a stolid 
people, not as a rule very demonstrative. 
Every man in the crowd wears a fez, 
whether he is a Turk or not, for he wants 
to keep on the right side of the Turk 
just now. 

Turkey has been impoverished by 
one war after another, and some at least 
of the Turks realise that it will take years 
of peaceful and steady work to set their 
country in order after the turmoil of the 
revolution and the war. Now that they 
are back in their old capital again, after 
an absence of nine years, we may all 
hope that this better mind among them 
will prevail. 
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THE OLD VIC 

OUR NATIONAL THEATRE 

People’s Playhouse which Has 
Given All Shakespeare 

SOMETHING TO BE PROUD OF 

By Our Art Correspondent 

Lovers of books and music have been 
thinking a good deal lately about the 
past and future of an old, shabby build¬ 
ing near Waterloo Station, affectionately 
called the Old Vic. 

It's real name is tlief Royal Victoria 
Theatre, and it would probably be 
described in a guide book as a Variety 
Entertainment Hall of about a hundred 
years’ standing. As such it would have 
little claim on our interest; But during 
the last twenty years we have learned 
that if there is any building in London 
which in some measure fulfils the func¬ 
tion of a National Theatre, it is the Old 
Vic. In this squalid-looking building 
every one of Shakespeare’s plays will 
have been given when this season ends. 

A Sad and Bitter Thing 

The average theatre in London " puts 
on ” plays that will suit people who 
want to be amused without expending 
much thought. And, as the plays of 
Shakespeare call for a little intelligence 
in order that they mhy.'be understood, 
they have never:been■ successful except 
in ^a few well-known cases .where a 
brilliant actor has taken the leading 
part and drawn the audience. 

- It is a sad and bitter thing for Eng¬ 
land, with her lovely and sonorous lan¬ 
guage, that a nonsensical thing called a 
Revue will draw crowded houses for 
years, while a play.which is the work of 
a world-genius, and contains the most 
exquisite and haunting words and scenes 
in our literature, leaves' gaping rows of 
empty seats, and spells ~ ruin for the 
^management. 

The Rise and Fall 

Still, in spite of the large mass of the 
theatre-going public, there are crowds 
of people in London and elsewhere who 
have been longing to see all Shakespeare’s 
plays staged. And by great good fortune 
there is a manager of one theatre, Miss 
. Lilian. Bayliss,, of the Old Vic, who 
has faced risks no other manager dared 
think of, and put on play after play 7 , and 
also opera, at “ popular ” prices. 

The story of the Old Vic is unique in 
the history of playhouses. It was 
opened in 1818, and for about a genera¬ 
tion was the home of good work. Many 
famous actors like Macready, Sheridan 
Knowles, Edmund Kean, played there. 
Some misfortune seemed to alight on the 
Old Vic during the middle years of the 
century. It became one of the most 
demoralised halls in London, a haunt 
ol vice and drunkenness. 

Saving the Old Vic 

Then one day a great woman, Miss 
Emma Cons, interested herself in it, and 
reformed it. First she did away with the 
drink licence, knowing that drinking 
was the chief evil, and she opened the 
Old Vic again on Boxing Day 1880 as a 
Temperance Music Hall. Had she not 
been backed by generous friends as high- 
minded as herself, the new Old Vic must 
soon have become, bankrupt, for the 
seats only ranged in price from id. to 
is. And in addition to the usual 
music hall fare which filled the house 
easily enough three nights a week, Miss 
Cons daringly introduced the famous 
Tuesday lectures—which are still given 
—trying to find food for the starved 
minds of the poor neighbouring folk. x 

This educative force grew into some¬ 
thing very wonderful, a scheme whereby 
a considerable part of the building be¬ 
came known as Morley College—in 
memory of Miss Cons’s greatest helper, 
Samuel Morley, a rich and benevolent 
manufacturer—a place where working 
lads could receive a little education. 

At the end of the century Miss Bayliss 
became manager, and she even went 
farther than Miss Cons had dared to go, 
she began to give opera and Shake- 


THE JUMPING BEAN 

Little Creature that 
Moves with a Spring 
TAKING HIS HOUSE WITH HIM 

The curious jumping beans which 
most of us have had as playthings have 
lately come into prominence through an 
American suggestion that it is cruel to 
heat them in the sun to make them jump. 

Whether this. is . so or not, jumping 
beans are : among the most interesting 
things in Nature, and their story is well 
worth looking, into. 

It, is, of course, not the bean that 
jumps, but a little insect inside it. The 
bean comes from Mexioo, from a tree 
with curious three-cornered fruit, com 
taining three pods. 

Two of these pods bear the seed of the 
tree ; the third ^jart is the home of a tiny 
worm, the larva of a moth. The moth 
visits the tree while it is in flower, and 
in a part of each flower it deposits an 
egg, so that,- while two parts grow into 
pods for the seed of the tree, the other 
part becomes a shell for the egg when it 
is hatched. - 

In August the fruit is ripe and drops 
to the ground;, the husk splits and 
divides into three parts—and in one 
of these is the worm. a wonderful 
piovision of Nature the worm knows 
that it must not lie where it falls, or it 
will be eaten or trodden on, and so it 
coils itself up and then suddenly lets 
itself go with a spring, catapulting its 
house with it. 

.It goes on jumping until it has found a 
safe spot, and then lies still and sleeps 
through the cold weather. Jf a hole is 
made in the bean, it is able to spin a 
web over the place, and so preserve its 
snug retreat. But as soon as the 
weather becomes warm it grows lively 
again, and starts jumping afresh.. 

THE HALF-HOUR 
PHONOGRAM 
G.P.O. Quickening Up 

It is a good thing to know that the 
Post Office has. a scheme in hand to 
speed-up our telegram system; in 
fact, the scheme is already working at 
the Central Telegraph Office. 

The idea is to secure a quicker delivery 
of telegrams by combining the tele¬ 
graph and telephone services, so that the. 
longest time for a telegram will be less 
than half an*hour. 

The new method is called the phono¬ 
gram service, and it has been found to 
work fast' and well. As. soon as a 
telegraph message is received in the 
office it is sent by pneumatic tube to the 
phonogram room, where it is passed to 
special operators, one of whom puts the 
required telephone number on the form. 
A moving . band then takes the form 
round the- room in front of all the 
operators, and the first operator who is 
not engaged takes it up and telephones 
the message over a special line to the 
subscriber’s exchange. 

There are 360,000 telephone sub¬ 
scribers in London alone, and by the 
phonogram system they can all be 
quickly reached by day or night. 

' Continued from the previous column 

speare’s plays in a theatre so ill-equipped 
for large work of this kind that no one 
had dreamed it possible. 

Since then-the Old Vic has become the 
darling of students and lovers of music 
and letters in London; About two 
years a^fo something like horror was 
felt when it was announced that the 
L.C.C. had been obliged to condemn the 
Old Vic as inadequately housed. But a 
large sum of money was raised, so that 
Morley College could be moved to 
another site and its space given back 
to the Old Vic. 

So, for,our pleasure and pride, the Old 
Vic is safe.. Another season is here, 
and hours of pure delight will be once 
again afforded to those who love the 
best in opera and plays. 


NEW ZEALAND 
REMEMBERS A BOY 

Brave Deed of Long Ago 

BUGLER ALLEN 

The people of New Zealand, who are 
erecting memorials to their brave sons 
who died in the war, are thinking back 
into their history and remembering the 
brave who did gallant deeds in the past 
but have no memorial. 

One of these remembrances goes back 
to 1846, when Bugler Allen, a boy of the 
58th Regiment, stationed in the Valley 
of Hutt, did a thing which thrilled 
all who heard of it. Now, though, it is 
more than three-quarters of a century 
ago; Bugler Allen is to have his memorial 
with those of later heroes. 

In those days the New Zealand 
Maories, who gave such fine service for 
the British Empire in the last war, were 
resisting the white man’s settlement in 
their country. Ill the course of that 
warfare 50 soldiers of the 58th Regi¬ 
ment were stationed in the Hutt Valley, 
not far from Wellington. 

There they were surprised by a large 
force of Maories. Bugler Allen was one 
of the first to be attacked. As he was 
about to blow the alarm on his bugle 
he was struck on the right arm by a- 
tomahawk. But he seized the bugle 
with his left hand and blew the alarm. 
The next moment he was struck down 
and killed, but the warning had been 
given, and the attack was repulsed, 
though ten of the ■ fifty soldiers were 
killed or wounded. 

It is said that the Maories, who ad¬ 
mired the bravery of the lad, have kept 
the bugle lie blew, and the suggestion 
is made that it should be used in New 
Zealand to sound the Last Post at the 
funeral of brave men. 

The memory of the boy bugler has 
been faithfully presefved by whites and 
Maories alike. 

SCARING CATTLE OFF 
THE RAILWAY 
Rolling-Pins on the Track 

In America, where so many thousands 
of miles of railway run through prairie 
and pasture land, a great nuisance is 
caused by cattle straying on the track. 
Not only is there danger of serious rail¬ 
way accidents, but many cattle are 
killed, resulting in considerable loss to 
the ranchers. 

The most effective method of pre¬ 
venting this has just been perfected,, 
and is likely to come into general use. 

Wooden rollers, very, much like 
domestic rolling-pins, are arranged on 
the track at the point where the cattle 
have access to it; and, while some are 
alarmed at the strange appearance and 
are frightened away, the* bolder spirits 
that advance and place a hoof upon it 
find the rollers revolving beneath their 
foot and generally desist. If they should 
venture farther, the rollers turn and 
turn again, and. progress is impossible. 

There are two rows of rollei'S between 
the rails and another row on each side. 
The rollers are conical, three inches in 
diameter at one end and four inches at the 
other, and they are supported on stout 
metal rods; on which they rotate. 


MAKING THE. WORLD 
SMALLER 

Opening Up the Villages 

An interesting new example of the 
way in which people in isolated villages 
and lonely parts of the country in the 
United States are being brought into 
closer contact is a travelling postal box 
which is fitted to the outside of a 
carriage oh the long-distance trains.’ 

The slower trains stop at frequent 
intervals, and people can go to the 
station or siding and drop their letters 
into the mail box, the letters being 
dealt with at the first large town. 

This novel method has greatly im¬ 
proved the means of communication. 
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SIR EDWARD ELGAR 

OUR GREATEST 
COMPOSER 

Why We Meet Him So Rarely 
in the Concert Hall 

DO WE BELIEVE IN BRITISH 
MUSIC ? 

By Our Music Correspondent 

Sir Edward Elgar is by .common 
consent our greatest composer, and 
one of the greatest of all living music- 
makers; and it must have astonished 
many to hear it stated the other day 
that his music is shamefully neglected. 

Is this true ? And, if so, what is 
the cause of such a state of things ? 

• Unfortunately, there can be no doubt 
that the allegation is well-founded. 
Elgar’s music is certainly not performed 
to the extent it deserves, and when it is 
performed the audiences attracted are 
seldom large. 

Castor Oil and Herbert Spencer 

To put it the other way about, 
Elgar’s music does not attract; and 
therefore is not more often performed; 
for if it attracted- audiences when it 
was g^ven the concert promoters would 
be ready enough to put it more fre¬ 
quently in their programmes. 

But this is just what it does not do. 
Herbert Spencer said once that he was 
certain that most people would sooner 
take a dose of castor oil than read a 
single page of his First Principles, 
and the average concert-goer appears 
to regard Elgar’s music in much the 
same way. 

It is deplorable, but there is no 
gainsaying the fact—we are thinking 
now more particularly of his larger 
and more serious works. The lighter 
things, such as the brilliant Enigma 
Variations and the delightful Cockaigne 
Overture, do better, and are therefore 
given m6re often. 

Concert-Givers and Concert-Goers 

But the works which show him at 
his grehtest—in particular his two noble 
symphonies—never draw as they should, 
and the master’s admirers are rightly 
indignant, though when they put the 
blame on the conductors they are no 
doubt wrong. It is not the conductors 
who are to blame but the con cert-goers. 

The concert-givers would be quite 
willing to play more Elgar if the concert- 
goers made it worth their while. But 
they can hardly be expected to adopt 
this course when the only result is half- 
empty halls and financial loss... 

If it is asked why the public should 
be so slow in appreciating .Elgar, one 
answer must be that he labours under 
the serious disadvantage of being a 
British composer. It is the old, old 
story. “ A prophet is not without 
honour save in his own country and in 
his own. house.” 

The Only Remedy 

Elgar should have come to us from 
abroad with a name which' nobody 
could pronounce ; then- his music would 
probably have been received with open 
arms. It would have been the same 
music, but it would not have suffered 
the almost insurmountable handicap of 
having been by a native composer. 

The British public is ready to believe 
that an Englishman can do anything 
except write great music. It may be 
freely admitted that for a good many 
centuries there was only too much 
justification" for this belief, but the 
mischief is that when an English 
composer does arise to prove the con¬ 
trary the public still refuses to believe it. 

There is only one remedy—the educa¬ 
tion of the public. But as this may take 
half a century or so, it is cold comfort 
for a composer who has just entered on 
his 67th year. 

A JEWISH CENSUS 

According to the latest figures there 
are now fifteen and a half million Jews 
in the world, of whom 295,000 live in 
Great Britain and the North of Ireland, 
and only 83,794 in Palestine. 
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THE WEEK IN GEOGRAPHY 

. LIMA 

A CITY OF REVOLUTIONS 
AND EARTHQUAKES 

Lima, the capital of Peru, where an 
extensive conspiracy against the Govern¬ 
ment has just been nipped in the bud,' has 
always been a troubled city.. Both 
Nature and man seem to conspire to 
prevent its inhabitants from living a 
tranquil life! ‘ / . 

Founded 1 in 1535 by Pizarro, the! 
conqueror of Peru, it was first given;the 
name of-Ciudad de los Reyes, meaning, 
the City of the Kings, in honour of the 
rulers of Spain and of the three Magi, 
or Wise Men, on whose festival, January 
6, the. site was chosen. Later, the name 
was changed to Lima, that of the old 1 
Indian village which had long occupied 
the spot selected. 

* Founder of the City " 

Only six years after the city was 
founded, Pizarro was assassinated there;, 
and his remains lie in the crypt below 
the cathedral—not the original sanctuary 
built with the Spanish city, but a larger 
and more magnificent building erected 
in 1746. . 

Lima^bas 72 sacred buildings of.one 
kind or another, including several large 
monasteries, the tower of the Dominican 
monastery rising far above all the other 
buildings of the city. The Houses of . 
Parliament were once the headquarters of 
the Inquisition—an amazing transform¬ 
ation, truly—and the University of Lima,-, 
founded in 1551 by a charter of the 
Emperor Charles V, meets in the old 
College of th.e Jesuits. It is the oldest 
university in America, North or South. 

The Looting of a Library 

A fine national library was badly 
.looted by the Chileans when they oc¬ 
cupied the Peruvian capital beween 
1881 and 1883. Many of the books and 
works of art from different parts of the 
capital were carried off to Santiago, the 
Chilean- capital, and have never been 
returned. ~ 

War with its neighbour, Chili, however, 
is not the only misfortune Lima has had 
to face. There have been many revolu¬ 
tions/which have wrought sad havoc in 
the city,: and time and again earth¬ 
quakes have destroyed part of the 
capital. The most disastrous of them 
all occurred in .1746, nine years before the 
great Lisbon earthquake. At that time 
Lima was a city of 60,000 inhabitants, 
and more than a twelfth of the people 
were killed. 

The city stands less than 500 feet above 
the sea, for it lies in a valley only six miles 
from Callao, its port on the Pacific, 
with which it is connected by two rail¬ 
ways. Another railway, linking it with 
Concepcion on the eastern slopes of the 
Andes, crosses the mountains, running 
at one point three miles above sea-levei» 

-Bolivar’s Monument 

Lima is built on the banks of a river, 
the Rimac, fed by the snows falling on 
the Andean peaks, with the result that, 
in winter the river is a mere stream, 
while in summer, when the snows are 
melting, it is a raging torrent. 

Although Lima is the leading com¬ 
mercial centre of Peru, with a population 
of oyer 176,000, its trade is mostly in the 
hands of foreigners, who are found in con¬ 
siderable numbers in the capital. A 
very large proportion of the population 
is of Negro descent. The city is'beauti¬ 
fully situated, and the climate fairly 
healthy, but many of the shabby streets 
show signs of the troublous times that 
they have seen, especially of the Chilean 
occupation. 

A notable monument in the streets 
is the .fine bronze equestrian statue of 
Bolivar,,the great liberator of South 
America from the Spanish yoke. 


INSECTS TO FIGHT 
INSECTS 

A Million Wasps for 
America 

SERIOUS PROBLEM IN THE 
MAIZE FIELDS : . ! 

3 ■ , j 

'•America has imported from Europe a' • 
million-"tiny wasps and let them loose' 
m ( the Eastern States, where it is hoped j 
they will multiply rapidly and help on J 
the. ;fi ght. against the European 7 cotn-, i 
borer, a pest doing immense damage-to:! 
maize,.; and now beginning to attack-1 
also. celejry, beans, beets, spinach, oats, j 
potatoes,., tomatoes, turnips, dahlias, j 
chrysanthemums, geraniums, and several ; 
kinds .of grasses. i 

.The.,-corn-borer was imported from ! 
Europe-a few years ago, and has multi- j 
plied , rapidly and spread'over hundreds ! 
of mile? of country. The Department of \ 
Agriculture, declares that it is probably j 
the most injurious plant pest yet-intro- i 
duced into the country. Unless repressed; 
atonce, .they declare, it may spread 
throughout the country. >• i 

c The larvae tunnel through all parts of : 
the : maize plant and destroy or severely . 
injure the ears and stalks. There are j 
two ^generations each year, and.<the \ 
creature multiplies so rapidly that even j 
after a drastic campaign to destroy-it, * 
and the burning of all affected plants,' it 
may increase by the end of the season to 
as many .as were present before the clean¬ 
up. A strict quarantine is enforced for all 
plants coming -from the area where the 
corn-borer is known to exist* but even 
so, it is.still spreading. • 

A great entomological, authority* de¬ 
clares that “it.is potentially the.most 
serious pest which has ever threatened 
the corn of the country/’ corn being.the 
American name for maize. That is an 
amazing and serious statement to be 
made in a country that is suffering from 
the cotton-boll weevil and hundreds of 
other insect enemies. - * 

The little wasps lay their eggs on the 
pest, and when these hatch out the 
grubs kill the corn-borer. — * 


FAITHFUL TO DEATH 
How Animals Understand 

Another touching proof comes to us 
of how intelligent dogs understand when 
danger is threatening those whom they 
love and serve. 

A girl was walking in Neath with-her 
collie dog when a motor bus which she 
failed to hear came up the street be¬ 
hind her. • 

But her dog saw the danger, and, 
jumping against her, pushed her out of 
the way. ■ : 

The faithful dog was struck by the 
bus and killed. . 


CITY OF THE DAYS OF 
ROME 

A Discovery in Ceylon 

/A huge city which flourished on the 
island of Ceylon from about 400 B.c^to 
800 a.d. has been partially unearthed.in' 
the interior jungles. 

That .the civilisation was of a high 
order is shown by the fact that’ the : re¬ 
mains of huge marble, columns and 
monuments, bathing pools, temples, and 
so on, have, been brought to light; '■ 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have, lately been paid 
in the .auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A Louis XV inlaid-secretaire v . £340 
A Louis XV occasional table / . . .. £290 / 
Pair of Chinese powder-blue vases £147 
Chinese blue circular dishes . . £120 .. 
, . 12 Chippendale shieldrback chairs £103 
A Louis XVI ormolu clock ./ / ; £90.^/ 
A Spanish leather screen . v • £ 7 $,/, 

Six. Hepplewhit.e chairs, r . /. , / £73; 
Adam'settee and four.chairs ; . . £75 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards; 
one question on each card, witjr name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

How Heavy is Mercury, or Quicksilver, 
Compared with Water ? 

This ir.etnl is thirteen and a half times as 
heavy as water. v -’- 

What is the Height of the Big Ben Tower 
at Westminster ? f . 

The Pig Ben Clock Tower is 318 feet high, 
the Middle Tower is 300 feet ihigh, and the 
Victoria Tower is 340 feet high. 11 

Does Any Verse ofthe Bible Contain 
Every Letter af the Alphabet ? 

No verse contains every letter of-the alpha¬ 
bet as i: stands today, but Ezra vii...21 
contains every letter except. J,.’. * 

V/hen was Pompeii Destroyed? 

It was wrecked by an earthquake in 
a.d. 63, but was quickly rebuilt/'’and then, 
cn August 24 iri the year 79, it was over¬ 
whelmed by an eruption of-'Vesuvius. • 

On What Does the Elephant Hawk Moth 
Feed ? 

It feeds on the leaves of fuchsia, willow 
herb, madder, and .vine from June to 
September, when it turns into a chrysalis.. 

Which is the Highest Mountain in 
Switzerland ? • 

Monte Rosa, :i5,2oo feet high. -Mont 
Blanc, the highest point of the Alps, 15,780 
feet, though looking down on Switzerland, 
U within French' territory. < 

Which is the Hottest Town in the, World ? 

Mcurzouk in India, where, a. shade tem¬ 
perature of 133 degrees Fahrenheit has been 
recorded. In Central Arabia } however, 
I 35* Fall, has been recorded/with ’194 Fah. 
in the sun. ^ 

Why are the Seven Stars ofthe Plough 
Called Charles’s Warn 
Thc-c >tars have been called a wagon 
since th.e time of Homer, and the Charles 
means Charlemagne, in whose honour the 
name was given. ^ 

What is a Singing Mouse ? 

It is not a particular breed, but merely a 
r.o;;«e that, owing to some complaint not 
yet fully understood, utters a,musical note 
something like “ twit a twitter/’ One 
authority thinks it is due to the presence of 
a parasite in the iivef. 

When Millions of Tons of Coal Have 
Been Burned is the Earth Lighter? 

No ; because nothing is ever lost or wasted, 
and when the coal is burned it has merely 
chanced its form and become gases and 
ashes. These are all still part of the Earth, 
and together weigh the same as before. 

Why Does the Stoat Change Colour in 
. Winter ? 

In its natural surroundings in the North 
th.e ground is covered with snow in winter, 
and by becoming white the stoat harmon¬ 
ises with its surroundings and is able to 
escape many enemies by being practically 
invisible at a distance. 

What is the Origin of the Saying “ When 
My Ship Comes Home ”.? r 
It is an old saying dating back to the time 
when merchants sent their argosies to foreign 
parts laden with goods which represented 
a large part of their fortune, .and expected 
them to return full of freights. 

What Causes a Waterspout ? * 

A tornado, or whirling column of wind, 
extends from' the clouds to the’surface of 
the. water, and while the cloud'passes down 
some water passes up. The greater part of 
the waterspout column, however, is com¬ 
posed of cloud and rain. 

How Did the Scent Get into the-Flowers? 

The smell of a-flower is due to special 
kinds of essences or oils which the plant makes 
as it grows. How it does so no one can 
explain, but the scent is eithera defence 
against enemies or an attraction to insects 
that fertilise the plant, and has , been de¬ 
veloped in the long course.of ,.thg. evolution 
of the plant. 

Why is the Sea Green ? 

It is not always green. Except m shallow 
water is is more generally a rich blue, partly 
due to the natural colour of water, 1 partly to 
substances dissolved or suspended in it, and 
partly due to reflection of the rblue sky. 
Round the coast the colour is .modified by 
the' reflection of the light from seaweeds 
and other green substances.in it. 

What is a Comet ? 

It is supposed to be a shoal of-meteoric 
fragments speeding through the solar 
system. There are two theories-to account 
for the tail. One is that it is finely divided 
matter streaming out from brfiiiid the 
edmet and driven back by the- pressure of 
thcSun's light. The.other is that the comet 
bxcites to luminosity. the-' particles that 
surround, the Sun for ..millions,.-of* miles like 
an atmosphere.' .. . 


THE COMING OF 
MARS 

LONG RAGE IN THE 
HEAVENS 

Earth Speeding After the Red 
Planet e 

NEXT YEAR’S GREAT EVENT 

By Our Astronomi’caLCorrespondent 

The planet Mars i? npw the only world 
that can be easily seen by. the naked: eye. 

He may be found: in <the early morning, 
slightly to the south of due east, and not 
very far above the horizon after about 
4.30 a.m. He will still, be visible, rising 
higher and veering round - toward the 
south-east, until lost in the dawn between 
6 and 6.39, a.m. •.< 

The planet will appear, a s a moderately 
bright, reddish.star,ivastly different from 
the brilliant;- fiery orb that is seen every 
two years, when it is near to us. 

For this we must wait until next 
summer, when Mars will rival Jupiter in 
brilliancy. But it is worth while to find 
Mars now, for it will be possible to watch 
him from time to time, and see the planet 
gradually grow brighter as the months 
pass and the Earth .gets nearer and 
nearer. Our world is actually racing 
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Where to find Mars in the early morning 


after Mars. It is a long race ; it will be 
nearly ten months, during which our 
world will travel Some 240 million miles 
after him, before the Earth in lier orbit 
will “ draw level ” with Mars in his. 

This will be by about August 22 and 23 
next year, when the Earth and Mars will 
come exceptionally close to each other, 
and little more than *35 million miles will 
separate them/ This will be closer than 
anyone-living has ever seen Mars, and 
closer than he will be £een for a hundred 
years to come. The last time that he 
approached nearly as close as he will 
come next year’was in 1845. At present 
Mars is about 225 .million miles away, 
far beyond the Sun ; but every day the 
Earth reduces this’, speeding at 1100 miles 
a minute, whereas Mars does on an 
average only 900 5 miles a minute. Our 
world has the inside and .shorter track. 

Mars Growing in Size 

During the .next ten months Mars will 
appear to grow in size at present he 
looks like a tiny little'globe, almost de¬ 
void of detail and no larger than Uranus 
appears, barely 4 seconds of arc wide; 
but by August next -Mars will be about 
30 seconds of arc wide and telescopically 
will appear to have grown from the size 
of a red-currant to * a big orange. By 
then Mars' will appear about as large as 
Jupiter, and the continents, seas, and 
changing areas of vegetation will be easy 
to see in moderate-sized telescopes/ 

This will be a splendid opportunity 
for gaining much knowledge about the* 
fainter markings and the so-called canals. 

Our star-map shows-the position and 
path of Mars for the next few weeks 
relative to some of the brighter stars. 
On the morning of November 6 Mars 
mav be seen a little way to the south- 
east'oLthe-Moon, and about four times 
the' width -op the Moon 1 away ; so, if fine, 
this will provide a'pretty spectacle and a 
good opportunity of identifying this 
fascinating little world. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the ‘ evening Venus and 
Jupiter'are in the west hear the Sun and in¬ 
visible to the naked eye/ Uranus being due 
south about 9 p.m.. i Iruthemorning Mercury 
and Saturn ; are in. the " east near the Sun, 
and invisible. ‘ Mars may be seen after 4 .30 a.m. 
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THE ROGUE WHALE 


A Thrilling Story of 
Two Boys at Sea 

What has Happened Before 

Kit and Colin Kemp, twin brothers, 
save Cecil Carton from a disabled 
motor-launch caught in a squall. 

Cecil’s father, a. shipowner, asks 
Kit and Colin how he can show his 
gratitude, and the twins suggest that 
Mr. Carton might find work for their 
uncle and guardian, Captain Nat 
Sibley, who has lost his ship and his 
certificate too. . 

Captain Sibley, however, points out 
to the boys that without his master’s 
certificate he could not command a 
passenger vessel. 

CHAPTER 4 ' 

Captain Nat Pockets His Pride 

T was Kit who broke the silence. 

“ But you will go and see Mr. 
Carton, Uncle Nat ? ” he begged. 
“ Even if he can’t give you com¬ 
mand of one of his ships, he may 
lind you a shore job.” 

Captain Nat hesitated, and Kit, 
knowing his pride, was dreadfully 
a fraid that he would flatly refuse to 
have anything to do with -the 
millionaire. 

‘And this, indeed, was Captain 
Nat’s first thought,; but then it 
came to him that, after all, he had 
others besides himself to consider. 
It was not fair to the boys to keep 
them hanging about Tarn mouth, 
fishing for a living ’ and without 
prospect of doing anything better. 
No, he must pocket his pride and 
do as Kit had asked him. 

“Very well,” he said at last; *T 
will go to see Mr. Carton.” 

Then he turned quickly away and 
went into the house. 

“ He doesn’t Avant to go a bit,” 
said Col. 

“ But it is quite right that he 
should go,” replied his brother; and 
they left it at that. 

At'half-past seven they finished 
their simple supper. At a quarter to 
eight Captain .Nat, wearing the 
only good suit of clothes that he had 
left, and with his head a bit higher 
than usual, went striding’ up the 
street. It was exactly eight as he 
rang the bell at the front door of 
Mr. Guy Carton’s big house up on 
Prospect Hill. 

The butler had evidently been 
told to expect him, and took him at 
once to Mr. Carton’s study. It was 
a great, airy room, hung with a 
number of fine pictures of the sea 
and of ships. 

Mr. Carton, who was writing at his 
desk, got up at once, 

“ This is very kind of you. Cap¬ 
tain Sibley,” he said, so .cordially 
that, in spite of himself, ’ part of 
Captain Nat’s ill-humour vanished 
at once. 

“ Do sit down,” he begged. 

Captain Nat sat down and looked 
at the shipowner. Ship captains, 
as a rule, are not fond of ship¬ 
owners, but Captain Nat.found him¬ 
self pitying this one, Mr. Carton’s 
face Avas so haggard, and the lines 
round his eyes showed such signs of 
grief and suffering. 

“ First,” said Mr. Carton, “ I 
want to say that you ought to be 
very proud of those two boys of 
yours. It was a splendidly plucky 
thing that they did today, and they 
showed not only pluck but seaman¬ 
ship.” 

If he had thought for a week 
Mr. Carton could have said nothing 
better calculated to please the 
other. Though he never let them 
think so, in his secret soul Captain 
Nat w r as enormously, proud of the 
twins. They had been his so long 
that he looked upon them almost 
as his own sons. ' 

“ They are good lads, Mr. Carton,” 
he said simply. 

“ And what are you going to do 
with them, Captain Sibley ? ” • 

“ They will follow the sea, sir, 
but I hope with better luck than 
mine,” answered Captain Nat. 


Told by T. C. Bridges 
. ® the C.N. Storyteller 

“ But you are still a young man, 
Captain Sibley. You should not 
speak as if your career were over,” 
said Mr. Carton. 

“ You know my story, sir,” said 
Captain Nat bitterly. 

- ‘*1 have read the case, but now 
that I see you I am the more inclined 
to believe, as your nephews do, that 
losing your ship was no fault of 
yours.” 

“ It was not,” replied Captain 
Nat grimly, “ but as the Court 
declared that it was I have no 
remedy.” . -** 

“ For how long was your ticket 
suspended ? ” 

“For two years ; but it might 
just as well have been for. good.” 

The other nodded. 

“ Yes ; as a shipowner I under¬ 
stand that. It is a case-of giving a 
dog a bad name. But when* does 
your suspension end ? ” 

“Not for another six months.” 

Mr. Carton considered a moment. 

“ It means some delay, but, after 
all, that does.not matter. I have an 
offer to make to you,’ Captain 
Sibley.” 

Captain Nat said nothing, but 
inwardly he was filled with a sharp 
excitement. 

“ It is no easy task,” went on the 
other warningly, “ yet, if you are the 
man I take you for—and it is my 
business to size up men—it gives 
3'ou a chance of making good. Not 
only that, but of making a sum of 
money sufficient, perhaps, to secure 
the future of y 7 ourself and those two 
fine lads. Now listen to me. I 
have a proposition to.make to you.” 

CHAPTER 5 

A Generous Offer 

“NT early two years ago,” - said 
Mr. Carton, <f my daughter 
Sybil was ailing, and the doctors 
said a sea voyage would make her 
well, so I sent her for a cruise 4 around 
the world in my steam yacht, the 
Mercy. You have probably heard 
what happened ? ”. 

“ I know that the yacht was 
wrecked in the Indian Ocean and 
all hands lost.” 

- “ No,” said Mr. Carton. “ All 
were not lost. There was one 
survivor, the mate Mr. Crale. He 
was picked up at sea by the tramp 
steamer Trojan, and from him I 
learned what really happened. Off 
the Chagos Archipelago the yacht 
was attacked by a gigantic bull 
whale, and stove so completely 
that she sank in ten minutes.” 

“ Sunk by a whale ! ” repeated 
Captain Nat, in amazement. “ I 
have been whaling all my life, and 
I never heard of a case of an unpro¬ 
voked attack on a Ship even by a 
sperm whale.” , t 

“Nor I,” answered Mr. Carton, 
who was deathly pale. “ Yet this 
brute did attack without provo¬ 
cation. What is more, Mr. Crale 
believes it to be the same beast 
that sank the whaler Bedford three 
years ago, and has since attacked' 
another vessel.” 

“ I heard of the Bedford business, 
but the Bedford's boats had attacked 
the creature, and there is more than 
one case on record of a whale sinking 
a whaler. For instance, the Essex, 
though that was many years ago.” 

“ In this case there is np doubt 
about ..it,” said MiA Carton deci¬ 
dedly. “ And this monster' ended 
the life of my dearly loved daughter. 
Captain Sibley, I am not a vindictive 
man, but a creature ’of this sort is 
a danger to*all ships that pass. I 
wish it to be destroyed. Will you 
undertake the task ? ” - 

Captain Nat’s eyes flashed. 

- “ With all my heart, sir,” he ex- 
'claimed. ■ 

“ That is the answer I should 
have expected, and it pleases me 
that you do not even ’ ask on what 
conditions I give you this commis¬ 
sion. They are these ; I fit out a 


whaler for you for a regular cruise. 
You do your best, to kill this par¬ 
ticular rogue whale, but you will be 
at liberty to kill other whales as 
well. And, after actual expenses 
are paid, half the profits wiil be 
yours,” 

“ It is a very generous offer; sir,” 
said Captain Nat gratefully. “ But 
how am I. to identify this par¬ 
ticular whale ? ” 

“ Mr. Crale will go with you, and 
will be in command until your sus¬ 
pension is at an end. He tells me 
he can be certain of the whale. It 
is not only its size, but it has other 
marks by which it can be known, es¬ 
pecially a curiously crooked jaw.” 

Captain Nat nodded. 

“ Then he’s a rogue right enough,” 
he said ; anil after that the two 
fell to discussing details of the pro¬ 
posed voyage. 

CHAPTER 6 
A Strange Chance 

ome weeks had gone by since the 
events of the last chapter, and 
the scene had changed. * 

Col stood staring out under 
cupped hands across a sea that 
glowed like molten gold under 
the sun glare. The heat was terrific, 
yet tempered by a light easterly 
breeze before which the whaler 
Triton, a square-rigged ship of 
about 400 tons, forged slowly 
westward across the Indian Ocean. 

Col turned to his twin who stood 
beside him. 

“ I do wonder if we shall ever 
find the brute,” he said. 

Kit did not answer, but Col’s 
words reached the ears of a tall, 
spare, melancholy-looking man Who 
stood close by. 

“ Ay, lad ; we shall find him,” he 
said irf a tone of intense conviction. 

“ But the Indian Ocean is so big, 
Mr. Crale,” objected Col. . 7 And 
Uncle Nat says that sperm whales 
rove for thousands of miles.” , 

“ Not this one,” answered Mr. 
Crale. “It wasn't fifty miles from 
here that he sank the Mercy, nor 
much more than that distance from 
here that the Bedford fought him. 
He’s not like any ordinary whale ; 
and it is m3 7 firm belief that he 
haunts the Dalton Deep and never 
goes far from it.” 

“ Ts this the Dalton Deep ? ” 
asked Kit. 

“ Ay; that’s what they call it, and 
J reckon there’s nearly 7 four mile of 
water beneath the ship’s keel this 
minute. But it isn’t all that deep, 
and there are islands not a great 
way off to the westward.” 

“ Islands? ’’questioned Col eagerly. 
“ Desert islands ? ” 

A ghost of a smile flickered in 
Mr. Crale's sad e3 r es. 

“ Some of 'em,” he said. <f There 
are said to be sixteen, thousand 
islands in the Indian Ocean,. and 
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only about six hundred of them in¬ 
habited.” 5 

Col's, eyes widened, but before 
he could speak again there came 
a sudden shout from aloft. Col 
jumped as if he had beem stung. 

“ A whale ? ” he cried. 

Mr. Crale was staring up at the 
crow’s-nest, a tub-like arrange¬ 
ment at the main royal masthead, 
where, in a whaling ship, a look¬ 
out is stationed from dawn until 
dark. 

“ No,” he said ; “ not .a ‘whale. 

It’s a boat he has seen.” 

He raised his glasses tc his eyes, 
focussed them carefully 7 , and gazed 
for a minute or more in the direc¬ 
tion indicated by the look-out. 

“Ay, it’s a boat,” he said. “A 
ship’s boat, too, by the look of her. 
I reckon she’s in trouble.” 

He shouted an order’to the man 
at the wheel. The ship's course was 
altered, and her bow turned in the 
direction of the tiny dot now just 
visible to the naked ey 7 e.as it heaved 
over the summits of the great slow 
swells. . - - 

All was excitement. The whole 
of the watch on decl<,*some sixteen 
men, were staring at the boat. 

“A whaler’s boat, mbst.-like,” 
said Jupc, a giant mulatto, who was 
the Triton’s star harpooner. “Ah 
reckon she’s been fast, and lost her 
fish.” 

“ And her ship, too ? ” questioned 
Col. 

“ Pat’s so, Ah guess,” replied 
Jupe. 4 

. The breeze stiffened, and the 
Triton bore down mpre rapidly on 
the boat. 

_ “ She's a whaler’s boat all right,” 
said Kit presently." “ See, she’s 
double-ended.” 

“ And in a bad way,” added Col. 
“ No one is rowing. I sa3 r , Kit, I’m 
afraid her crew are all done for.” 

“ It looks like it,” agreed Kit 
gravely. 

Soon they were near enough to 
see that men lay sprawled in the 
bottom of the boat—five of them, 
in all. 

“ Too late, I'm afraid,” said Mr. 
Crale heavily; but Col gave a 
sudden shout. “ One’s _ moving. 
TheyYe not all dead.” 

A few minutes more and the 
derelict boat was right under the 
side of the whaler, and willing 
hands were lifting her occupants 
aboard. 

. Threa were bey 7 ond help, but 
two were still alive. One of 
these was a little y T elloAv-skinned 
.Portuguese, the other was ap¬ 
parently English. 

His appearance was not prepos¬ 
sessing. He was a thick-set man, 
with a sallow face, sharp features, 
and narrow, deep-set eyas. His lips 
were black with tliirst, but he was 
still conscious. * ■ 

A As they lifted him over the side 
Captain Nat came on deck. He 
had been busy in his cabin and was 
totally unaware of what had been 
taking place. Col eagerly began to 
tell him what had happened.. 

“There are only two of them,” 
he wound up; “and by the look of 
them we haven’t found them much 
too soon.” 

Captain Nat stepped quickly to 
the side, but as his ey 7 es fell upon 
the sallow-faced man he stopped 
short, and both his nephews saw 
his expression change and grow 
suddenly hard and stern. 

The twins stared at him in 
astonishment. 

“ Heavens above l ” they 7 heard 
him mutter. “ What an extra¬ 
ordinary 7 chance! ” 

“What is it, : Uncle Nat?” 
questioned Col. “Do y r ou know 
him ? ” - 

“ Too well,” replied Captain Nat 
curtly 7 . “ That is Simon Blaskett, 
my mate in the Portland.” 

“What! The,man you told us 
about ? ’’ r . 

“The same,” replied the other 
in a low, harsh voice, “ The scoun¬ 
drel who lost me my ship and who 
did his best to ruin me.” ' 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

The Duke 

T wo remarkable men whose 
lives- overlapped by more 
than twenty y^ears both came 
from the same family 7 though 
from different branches of it. 
One was a’ famous preacher and 
the other a distinguished general 
and statesman. 

The general .was the younger 
of the two, and is believed to have 
been born in Dublin in 1769. He 
was the son of an earl,- and his 
elder brother won fame as a 
statesman and became a marquis, 
while he himself reached the 
dignity of a duke, an honour 
granted for services which can 
scarcely be over-estimated. He 
saved his country 7 from a menace 
which had threatened it for 
twenty 7 years or more. . 

As a boy he was somewhat 
delicate, seemed indolent and 
careless, and was rarely seen to 
play. When other boys were 
at their games he used to lounge 
against a walnut-tree in the play¬ 
ground and watch them. 

While he was young his father 
died, and his mother sent him to 
Eton, where, though he made no 
mark, he became more spirited. 
On leaving Eton he went to a 
military school in France, and 
and then received a commission 
as ensign in a foot regiment. He 
once attributed all his success 
in life to being always a quarter 
of an hour before time. He rose 
in rank, and transferred from one 
regiment to another, serving as 
aide-de-camp to two Irish vice¬ 
roys. For a short time he sat as 
member of Parliament, and then 
saw service on the Continent. 

His next move was to India, 
where he was soon in the thick of 
the fighting and greatly dis¬ 
tinguished himself. Returning 
home laden with honours he again 
entered Parliament, but soon went 
off on active service once more. 

All Europe was threatened by 
the ambitions of ■ a 'military 
dictator, and it was -the lot of 
the distinguished Irish officer, 
now become 'a general, to break 
his pOAver. This he did by slow 
and steady pressure. 

As he succeeded, honours were 
showered upon him. He passed 
through every rank of the peer- 
rage, and when he finally broke 
the power of the enemy and 
returned home he was thanked 
by Parliament and awarded a 
grant of £400,000. Many foreign 
honours were also given him. 

After the peace he occupied 
many distinguished offices and 
became Prime Minister, but as a 
statesman he 5id not shine,'and 
from . having once been the 

idol of the people lie became 
so unpopular that the mob 

once rioted and broke the win¬ 
dow's of his 
London house. 
He could not 
work harmoni¬ 
ously with his 
colleagues. 

When he 
died he was 
buried with 
great pomp 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Here 
is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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DF MERRYMAN 

A traveller who had stayed one 
night in a hotel sought out the 
manager and said: 

“ In your advertisements you 
Call this the best hotel in the town.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the. manager; 
“ there is no doubt about that.” 

“ Then,” ; said the traveller, “ I 
can only say that it is a terrible 
blow for the town.” 


0 
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What Am I? 

]\|Y first divides, or else unites, 

Nature’s sublime, terrific heights, 
Which, through my second oft 
repeated, 

Endurg, oh their firm basis seated. 
My whole—you find it in your house, 
Useful to mistress, maid, or mouse, 
Or in the street, where kindness 
guides , 

Your step where poverty abides. 
Or if a book your leisure share, 
Whate'er the subject, I am there. 
Now guess ; but ere you name me, I 
Between your brain and tongue 

must lie. Answer next week 

■ 0 ■ , Q 0 

\Yhat is the difference between a 
policeman and the watch in 
his pocket ? 

The watch is on the policeman, 
and tlie policeman is on the watch. 
' el S 0 

A Helpful Old Man 

'There was a young man of 
Aberystwith 

Hack a gun, which he constantly 
missed with. 

An pld man from Crewe 
Said, “ .Here's a corkscrew, 

Which I hope you will soon learn 
to twist with.” 


□ 
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Is Your Name Goddard? 

Goddard is a changed spelling of 
goatherd; and no doubt in 
olden times an ancestor of the 
Goddards of today tended the goats. 

The description of his occupation 
afterwards'came to be used as a 
surname; and so descended to the 
present-day:' r 

‘ - in ■ E □ 

A Fuzzle In Rhyme 

]\JY first'those who know it would 
willingly, shun 

As destructive of pleasure, of 
health, r and of peace; 

But those who despise it are often 
undone, 

* And when' we' reject it its powers 
we increase. 

My second it is by comparison little, 

Yet joined to my first has sur¬ 
prising effect: 

It subtracts by addition and forms 
to a tittle 

My whole, which if true of you 
means much neglect. 

Solution next week 


0 


0 


When is an' artist dangerous ? 

When he draws a weapon and 
his designs are bad. 
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ji Smile for Jill, a Welcome Qlad 
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The Boy in the Garden 
As a boy was walking round a 
garden he described something 
that he saw. He used four words, 
but all four words together con¬ 
tained only four letters. 

His sister answered him by using 
a sentence of seven words, but all 
seven words together contained only 
eight letters: 

What did the boy say and what 
answer did his-sister make ? 

' 1 * Answer next week 

0 0 0 

A Geographical Feat 



The other day a mischievous little 
Brownie climbed through the 
artist's window*. and in doing so 
managed to upset a bottle of ink. 

“ Ha! ” he cried, u here is the 
Black Sea: • Now Til* do something 
that nobody has ever done before 
—I'll jump over it! ” 

And he actually had the im¬ 
pudence to use the artist’s pen as a 
jumping-pole l 

0 - .0 0 
A Reasonable Precaution 
TWO Australian sisters who had 
come to London for a holiday 
were spending the last few days of 
their stay in collecting presents for 
their friends at home. 

“And now,” said one of the 
sisters, “ we have got something for 
everybody, but I should like to take 
back something to Mother that 
would' remind her of London, 
because she was born here.” 

After thinking this over for some 
time the sisters’decided to take 
home a sealed bottle of water from 
the River 1 Thames as a souvenir 
of their mother's birthplace, so 
they approached a loafer on the 
Embankment and asked him to fill 
their bottle for them. 

. The man went down the steps and 
returned with the bottle half-full. 
When the ladies asked him why he 
did not fill it, he replied : 

“ Well, the tide is low now, so if 
I filled the bottle it would be 
broken when the tide came up.” 

.0/ 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Rhyming Puzzle Cornice 
Alphabet Arithmetic 

SHELL-f-BOOK — BELL-J-SUN —HOOK 4- 
HOP—SHOP+TEA—SEA = NUT 
A Big Salmon 

The salmon weighed 64 lb. Tail, 
8 lb.; body, 32 lb.; head, 24 lb. 


Then and New 



A shop in 1823 


A modern store in j 923 


Jacko Goes on a Visit 


was plenty 
own home 


J ACKO liked staving at his ur.cb-'s farm. There 
going on, and it was ail so different from hi: 
in the town. 

The only drawback was Cousin Sydney. Jacko had the 
greatest contempt for Cousin Sydney, and found it a tremendous 
effort 1 to be polite to him. Sydney was shy and timid, with a 
white face- and frightened eyes. - The * only games that he 
played were Halma and Patience and* Beggar-your-neighbour, 
and Jacko didn’t know which he hated most. 

“ Don’t you ever go to the Pictures ? ” he asked one day. 
Cousin Sydney shook his head. ■ ; * 

T The nearest kinema,” he said, “ is four miles away.” 

• “ Pooh ! ” scoffed Jacko ; “ that’s nothing of a walk. I vote 
we go over this evening.” 

But his uncle wouldn’t hear of it. 

“ It’s too far for Sydney to walk,” he said ; “ and I should 
have thought you had plenty of that sort of excitement at home.” 

, “ Besides,’/said Cousin Sydney, “ it’s All Hallows Eve.” 

Jacko couldn’t, see what that had to do with it ; but lie 
remembered it later on. 

Soon after.the lamp had been lit that evening Jacko picked 
up his things and said “ Good-night.” ' 

“ Going to bed ? ” said his uncle. “ Are you tired ? ” 

Jacko, who had never felt tired in his life, made a gurgling 
sound/which might have meant anything, and disappeared. 

Five minutes later he crept downstairs on tiptoe and ran out 
of the house. 

It was a fine night, cold and dry, ahd Jacko enjoyed his walk 
across the fields. He enjoyed the pictures, too, and the evening 
came to an end all too soon. The music stopped, the 



Jacko made a dash for the door 


went up,, and Jacko scampered home as fast as his legs would 
carry him. - . 

But when he reached the farm he got shock. He found the 
house shut up and the door locked. 

Jacko whistled. He hadn’t bargained for that. * 

He tried all the windows within reach/but they were as fast 
as the door. Then he looked up. .Tfie only window that was 
open was one ovpr the porch. 

“ That’ll do me,” murmured Jacko. “ I believe it’s Sydney’s, 
too.' What luck 1 ” 

But suppose Cousin Sydney woke up And screamed, and gave 
him away ? - 

“ “ No,Tie won’t,” he said aloud. “ He’ll be too scared: It’s 
All Hallows Eve: he’ll think I’m a ghost.” 

To make sure,, he took a sheet which he found hanging in the 
garden; flung it round him, and began'to climb up the porch. • 

He got through the window easily enough, but as. he crossed 
the floor a board creaked. Jacko stood still, and held his breath. 

“ Who’s .there ? ” cried a voice. 

It wasn't Cousin Sydney’s—but Uncld’s ! 

“ Help !. ” muttered Jacko, making a dash for the door. 

Unfortunately for Jacko, his uncle got there first. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Turnip Lanterns 

ThiE day before All Hallows 
A ' .Eve, Tim dug up a huge 
turnip and scooped out all the 
inside with his pocket-knife. 
Then lie cut in the thick rind 
two .big holes for eyes, a nose, 
and a wide, grinning mouth. 

, “ What’s it for ? ” asked the 
twins. 

► “ Wait and see,” said Tim, 
and he lighted up the turnip 
with a candle. 

“ Oh, it looks like a goblin ! ” 
cried the twins. 

“ It’s a turnip-lantern, but 
it will give the Watsons a good 
fright when we meet them 
with it tomorrow night—they 
will think it is a goblin! ” 
laughed Tim. 

The Watsons were five 
children who lived half a 
mile away, and they always 
came over on All Hallows Eve 
to duck for apples and roast 
chestnuts,' and hunt for rings 
and thimbles in a potato pie. 

The ; next night was very 
dark: Tim lighted the turnip- 
lantern, and off they started. 

. They had not gone very far 
wlien Tim said it would be more 
fun to- hide behind the wall 
and hold the turnip-lantern up 
when.they heard the Watsons 
coming. ■ 

They rdimbed over a low 
wall and crouched down and 
waited. 

Nobody came along the road, 
and Tim was just going, to say 
“ Let’s go ! ” when Jill gave a 
squeal. So did Jack ! And so 
'did Tim ! f For sitting on the 
top of. the* . wall were five 
goblins t 

■ : Then there was a shout of 
laughter, and, springing up, 
they saw the Watsons in a 
rowJipJdirig turnip-lanterns. 

“ What are you doing ? ” 
asked Tim, rather crossly. 

" “ We were going to give you 


Those Who Come and 
Those Who Go 

How many-people are bom in your 
town and how many die ?. Here' are 
the figures for four weeks in 12 towns. 
•/ TOWN. / BTRTHS DEATHS 
1923 1922 1923 1922 

London ,. -. 6846 ..7218.. 3402.. 3103 
Birmingham 1386.. 1563 ., 507 .. 642 
Manchester H61..1155.. 569.. 600 
Hull .... ..,513.. 56 , 1 .. 262.. 223 
Norwich .. 185*. T 81 .. S3-. SO 

Halifax’ ...105.- 116.. 69.. 103 
N orthamp ton 103 •. 123 •• SS.. 62 
Carlisle .. 94.. 107 .. 48.. 46 
Aberdare 75-. 96. • 38.. 50 

Exeter 1 .. " 73 .. 100 .. 47 .. 47 
Gloucester - 73 :: S6.. 45.. 37 

Hastings-.. '66:. 58.. 54.. 41 

The four weeks are ud to Sept. 29,1923 


lei on Parle Franqais 



La barbs’ -.La colline Le fosse 
Le vieil.iard est tier de sa, barbe . 
La cite/est batie sur la colline 
II y a tin fosse autour du chateau 



Le cadet, .Le narcisse La robe 
Le cadet obeit & ses superieurs 
Le narcisse fleurit au f>rintemps 
Cette dame porte une robe curieuse 



He scooped it out 

.all a good fright. I say-- 

Why, you’ve got one, too! ” 
cried the Watsons. 

“ Well, we were going to give 
you a fright,” said Tim, rather 
crestfallen. “ But now we’ve 
got such a lot of lanterns let’s 
•have a procession of goblins.” 

Sd off they started; and the 
Turnip-lanterns really looked, 
splendid in the darkness. And 
the only one that was fright¬ 
ened was a naughty little dog 
who. ought not to have been 
out for a walk at all, and he 
fan’all The way home and hid 
j himsTIf in hiskennei. ‘ 
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C.N. READER’S GARDEN RAILWAY • A WIRELESS CONCERT HALL ON WHEELS 



Luggage by Air—AM kinds of goods are now carried between England and the Continent 
by aeroplane, as can be seen by this photograph taken at the Croydon Aerodrome 
recently. The luggage, which was destined for Cologne,. included several motor-cycles 


C.N. Reader’s Garden Railway—A garden railway built by a Sheffield boy. The length 
of the track, is 225 feet, with an additional 100 feet approach to the station. The engine is a 
seven-and-a-quarter inch gauge, and pulls a load of passengers easily up a gradient of 1 in 50 




A Queer Bird Arrives in London—This American 
darter, often called the snake bird, recently arrived 
in London, packed carefully in a wooden crate 



Snails at the Zoo—A number of amphibious snails, 
which grow to a great size, have just reached the 
London Zoo from America. In the picture the 
eggs are shown in a group on a twig, and also 
snails one month, one year, and five years old 


Tokio’s Crowded Trairis—After the great earthquake the terrified people of 
Tokio wanted to leave' the city in thousands, and they, crowded to the railway 
stations, where^ljiey flocked into the carriages of waiting trains, and when 
these were quitSffull climbed on top of the coaches and on to the sides of the loco¬ 
motives. Such scenes have never before been witnessed in the Japanese capital 


Going Ashore in South Africa—Owing to the heavy 
swell in the roadstead at East London, Cape Colony, 
passengers cannot be landed from gangways 
in the usual manner, so they are packed into large 
baskets, as shown here, and swung on to tenders 



A Big JVlouthfu!—This is the head of a giant whale that was recently harpooned off Alaska. 
It is said that nine men could easily find accommodation inside the gigantic mouth. Owing 
to the continuous catching nowadays, whales rarely have a chance of growing to their fufl size 


A Travelling Wireless Concert Hall—A travelling hall, fitted on a motor chassis and carrying 
a wireless installation, is now touring the villages of Hampshire and giving the country peopl e 
an opportunity of listening-in to the miscellaneous programme that is broadcast nightly 


HORSES THAT HAVE COME DOWN THE AGES-SEE THE SPLENDID PICTURES IN MY MAGAZINE 

The Cl.il In 11 ’s Newspaper is print *d and published every Thursday by the proprietors, the Anmlg unated Press (1022), Ltd.; The Fleetway House, Farrinadon St., London, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper and for tram- 
mis* ion by Cana:' i n post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents: Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia. Gordon and Gotch; South Africa, Central News Agenc ?; India. K. Ji. Wheeler and C'c. 


























